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in October, 1935, 

this including over 

700,000 sheep and 

100,000 cattle. A 

large majority of 

shipments offered 

were sold. Packers 

purchased up to 

18,713 sheep and & ‘ 

3,024 cattle, about 

175 carloads, in one 

day. Total sales exceeded 25,000 sheep 
and 12,000 cattle during one market ses- 
sion. Fat livestock was slaughtered at 
DENVER and shipped to the Atlantic 
Coast, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming, and the 
Pacific Coast for slaughter. Feeding 
livestock was shipped to points as far east 


as Maryland and as far west as California. 


livestock were 


received at 


Receipts included 
cattle and sheep 
from California, 
Oregon, Nevada, 
Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Ar- 
izona, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Texas, 
South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, 
Kansas and lowa. 
DENVER handled this volume of business 
because it handles it right—because it 
nets prices as good or better than other 
points—because thousands of growers 
have found it dependable. DENVER 
PRICES prove it is advantageous for pro- 
ducers to market at a point where packers 
and feeder buyers find it feasible to dis- 
tribute from—where they may secure most 


any class and kind of livestock desired. 
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i Rare as 
Apple Pies 
on Irees 


SS 


A lamb made up only of chops and legs would 
be as much of an oddity as a ten-legged horse or 
a tree that produced not apples, but apple pies. 

It is because so little of a lamb can be cut into 
loin chops (an average of 20%), and they are liked 
so much, that they cost considerably more than 
the less demanded cuts. 

Only about 45 per cent of the average live lamb 
sent to market is meat. Only about 20 
per cent of the dressed carcass consists 


various cuts and sell them at prices which will 
dispose of them promptly. Thus, loin chops may 
be selling for several times the price per pound of 
the less demanded portions, which must be priced 
at a great deal less. 

Fresh lamb is highly perishable, and must be 
disposed of at once. Consumer buying habits do 
not permit any other course and, therefore, fresh 

lamb can not be held for “a price.” 





of loin—the choicest part of all. 

The choice cuts of lamb are always in 
greater demand, while some others move 
slowly. In order to get rid of all cuts of 
lamb equally well, retailers necessarily 
maintain a wide range of prices on the 


1885 





50th 


Anniversary 


Swift & Company’s average net 
profit is only a fraction of a cent per 
pound from all sources. Such has been 
true over a long period of years, This 
profit is so small as to have no appre- 
ciable effect upon meat or livestock 
prices, 


1935 








Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy consuming city, 
town, and hamlet in the United States. 
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To the Wool Growers 
of the United States 








From January, |934, until the third week of April, 1935, the National 
as selling agent for a vast number of wool producers was forced to fight 


against a progressively lower world-wide wool market. 


During this period, all primary wool markets faced a substantial 
carryover of old wool, and woolen and worsted manufacturers both here 
and abroad, through fear of further recessions in values, purchased only 


for their immediate requirements with the result fine wool declined 5! a 








Since late in April of this year, the increased demand for wool by 
England, Japan, and Continental countries has been tremendous, and 
as wool advanced 20°/, abroad, it was reflected in our domestic wool 
market and caused a heavy covering movement by our American manu- 
facturers, many of whom had sold cloth beyond their ability to manu- 


facture from wool inventories then owned. 








Sales of wool have been large and we feel sure present values can 
easily be maintained. There is no excessive amount of old wool anywhere 
in the world. Our domestic stock is only normal. Méills are consuming 
wool at a rapid rate and will continue to do so for many weeks to come. 

We have confidence in our ability to market all wool consigned to 


us at present levels or somewhat higher values. Our sales organization 








has been augmented and improved and we solicit wool consignments 
from our old friends and all other wool growers with a belief we can 


serve you best. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Marketing Wool Direct To Mills Through The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is a 


Sound Practice, Because:— 


1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests to 


serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 


United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the main- 
tenance of a selling organization composed of men of high standing 


in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN 
WOOL FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 


5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 
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growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for fair 


dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 
when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For this 
reason the National has always used its best efforts to prevent unwar- 


ranted price fluctuation so destructive to business stability. 


8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 
through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


The January meetings of wool growers again are 
near at hand. There is more confidence in the future 
than for several years. Attendance and social features 

of the conventions should be at a 
The higher mark. But the serious purposes 
Conventions of getting together as members of a 

great industry call for more study and 
cool thinking than ever before if the present generation 
is to keep faith with its predecessors in the protection 
of their business and in keeping it geared to high effi- 
ciency and national service. 


Whether the increase in governmental activities 
affecting western sheep raising will ultimately be help- 
ful or harmful to those so engaged may be debatable, 
though present opinion is strongly opposed to many of 
the new policies. Recent new Washington plans direct- 
ly concern all those now making any use of any type 
of government lands. The purpose seems to be to 
reduce the scope of those now producing, but the ques- 
tion is not finally closed, and concerted and vigorous 
action may still avert at least part of what seems to be 
imminent. 


Among other governmental or Congressional mat- 
ters which directly concern the wool grower are the ad- 
ministration’s tariff changes and trade agreements and 
the proposal to extend stockyard regulation and ex- 
pense to country loading points. A bill placed on the 
Senate calendar by committee approval just before ad- 
journment is calculated to hinder or prevent selling of 


livestock outside the markets. The plan was started 
by combined stockyard interests and is likely to be 
pushed for enactment. Marketing problems for both 
wool and lambs still exist. Experience has accumulated, 
particularly as to what won’t work. 


On these and many other questions that will be 
before the conventions, the need is for full information 
and the voting of resolutions in the light of facts and 
not because some good fellows representing other inter- 
ests confidentially deplore what they say are mistaken 


actions of association officials. Every wool grower owes 
it to himself to know what his state association officials 
are doing, and to work to replace them if their activities 
are not approved. The same is true of the national asso- 
ciation. In judging the officials the wool grower must 
know the facts of the questions at issue. Such facts 
and the records of the associations and officers are to 
be had at the conventions. 


This issue of the Wool Grower gives some space to 
results of judging at some of the larger sheep shows of 
the West. We plan to make a similar report for some 

breeds of the show at the Chicago Interna- 
Show tional, which opens on November 30. 
Awards 


Range men generally consider that they 
have no real interest in shows, that they are 
made up of “fancy” and overfitted specimens, and that 
the official awards mean little as guides to the most 
profitable type of ram to use in production of com- 
mercial wool or of lambs shipped by the carload. 


On the other hand, exhibitors at western shows 
are mainly men who breed rams extensively for the 
range trade. The extent of the winnings of a flock has 
real significance to the buyer desirous of knowing the 
relative standing of the flocks from which he may pur- 
chase. In earlier years some judges did not hew to a 
standard of type suited to range conditions. Nowa- 
days, requirements for western use are recognized and 


with Rambouillets and Hampshires, the western show 
type is distinct from that of eastern shows. Also, most 
of the judges who officiate are interested solely in west- 
ern or range requirements and some of them are large 
producers of market stock and regular buyers of all the 
sires used, and so know the style and build of sheep that 
are most profitable. 


Awards may sometimes go to rams or ewes too fat 
for breeding use, but the range man’s interest in the 
shows is not based on the idea of purchasing from the 
flocks exhibited. If a breeder chooses to risk spoiling 
an individual in his effort to display the fleshing qualities 
of his specimens, he himself is the only loser. 


The market for cast-off ewes, nonexistent for some 
years, has been re-established this year. As in the case 
of lambs, their prices are not explainable when com- 


pared with higher figures ruling for corres- 
Ewe __ ponding qualities of cattle. But the advance 
Meat isa help. Last year there were good reports 
as to the quality of canned mutton put up for 


government use. It was hoped that canning of ewe 
carcasses would continue in a commercial way, but none 
of the packers report that they are putting ewe meat 
into cans. Most of it is going direct to the shops to 
supply demand for cheap meat. A small amount doubt- 
less is palmed off as lamb by retailers whose customers 





do not know the difference and anyway must buy at 
a low price. They get good value, and as conditions 
are at present, can continue to eat mutton while other 
classes and qualities of meat are out of their reach. 

Except for small numbers handled in feed lots, 
ewes reach the markets wholly in the late fall months. 
This year the shipments have been unusually heavy, 
which shows that government purchases in 1934 fell 
far short of taking all over-aged stuff from the bands 
of the range states. In some seasons ewe carcasses are 
carried in cold storage through the winter for the late 
demand when there are no shipments. Last spring ewe 
carcasses were sold as high as 13 cents in some sheep- 
raising sections, the supply having been carried in plant 
coolers not so far distant’ as to mean serious shipping 
expense. 

Because American mutton must come mainly from 
aged stock, it may never reach the popularity enjoyed 
in England and Scotland by yearling and two-year-old 
wethers, but our older ewes furnish a needed kind of 
meat that is really more satisfactory than most of its 
producers realize. 

It would be as difficult as it is unnecessary to de- 
termine how many millions of dollars were presented 
this year by wool growers to lamb speculators because 

‘ their faith in the near future was less than 
Faith that of those who make a business of judg- 
and ing the markets for quick profits. 

Profits Many of the early contracts for feeder 

lambs were resold four or five times, always 
with a profit to the sellers. Fat lambs contracted before 
ready for delivery uniformly showed profits, and some 
large ones, to the operators. 
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Of course, it is argued that producers who are 
borrowers should not speculate. And of course it can- 
not be speculation when a producer allows himself to 
be talked into selling his product long before it is ready 
for delivery. 

Selling of fat or feeder lambs is a seasonal affair 
and it is the rare exception that markets at delivery 
time are lower than when the lambs are in the making. 
Much is said of packers’ losses on California lambs 
bought early. Less is said, though it should be, of the 
offsetting of such apparent losses by holding down mar- 
ket prices by delivery of contract stuff at markets so 
as to avoid normal competition for numbers wanted 
for slaughter. 

There is, of course, some service in moving lambs 
from the ranch to the market or to the hands of the 
feeder buyer. But there is nothing about such service 
that calls for as much acumen or ability. as do the 
ordinary duties of producing a crop of lambs. And the 
operator is not out for compensation for services but 
for the profit margins with which many producers in- 
sist on presenting him. 

There was no financial pressure upon sheepmen to 
sell 1935 lambs before they were ready. It was a plain 
case of lack of faith in their business and of betting 
against themselves with men who make a business of 
foreseeing the markets. Any producer who thinks his 
creditors want him to sell ahead of time in these days 
can readily get himself financed with concerns who 
endeavor to have their borrowers get the full value for 
what they sell. 








siderable 


numbers 


New Lamb Movements 


HERE was an increase of 25 

per cent in the number of lambs 
shipped out of the Ogden market 
for sale or slaughter at other points 
during the first eight months of 
1935 over the same part of 1934. 
This increase corresponds to the gain 
in receipts, or 375,000 head, equal to 
1500 double deck cars. 

The total receipts were 2,198,000 
head, which was a 19 per cent in- 
crease over last year. Of this num- 
ber, 11,400 were slaughtered in and 
near Ogden, 270,000 were shipped 
out as feeders, and 1,908,000 were 
shipped to other places for sale or 
slaughter. This number, of course, 
includes large numbers from Cali- 
fornia and other states which stop 
for feed, rest, and water, enroute to 
Denver and other markets, also con- 


purchased on 
ranches by packers and billed direct 
to their plants in central states or 
on the Pacific or Atlantic coasts. 
The large increase in receipts at 
Ogden this year is very significant. 
Still more significant is the fact that 
21 per cent of the receipts were sold 
there. There was a 62 per cent in- 
crease in the number sold. Armour 
and Company had a buyer at that 
market for the fall season and the 
Cudahy Company was continuously 
represented. Other packers made 
purchases through commission 
houses located at the market. 
Shipments from Denver in the 
eight months, for sale or slaughter, 
chiefly slaughter, were 1,516,400 
and included considerable numbers 
counted at Ogden. This shows a de- 
crease from last year’s shipments go- 
ing out of Denver when large num- 


bers of government ewes were con- 
centrated there and distributed to 
contract processors at other markets. 

The slaughter at Denver in the 
eight months of this year was 206,- 
000, an increase of 48 per cent. The 
number of feeders going out in the 
eight months declined to 171,200 as 
a result of the smaller lamb crop 
and heavier contracting of feeders 
on the ranges. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the 
fat lambs arriving at Denver are sold 
there. Sales to go to points east of 
Chicago amount to over half a mil- 
lion head annually. This is in addi- 
tion to the numbers purchased at 
Denver for slaughter at Omaha and 
Chicago and at plants in Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

Older markets have lost the lamb 
business that has made the increase 
in figures at western stockyards, 
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though it always must be remember- 
ed that a shipment of lambs origin- 
ating in the intermountain or Paci- 
fic states may be counted at Ogden, 
Denver, and Chicago, or a river mar- 
ket. Considerable numbers also enter 
into the records of receipts at the 
Atlantic Coast, when unloaded by 
packers in public stock yards. 

Data similar to the above is not 
now available for Chicago and river 
markets, excepting St. Joseph. At 
that market the first eight months 
showed total sheep and lamb receipts 
of 845,000 which was 9 per cent 
lower than in 1934. Of the 1935 
receipts, 694,000 or 82 per cent were 
slaughtered at St. Joseph; 74,000, or 
8 per cent, went out as feeders, and 
77,000, or 9 per cent, went for 
slaughter elsewhere. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


CONVENTIONS 


California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 
November 21-22, 1935 


American Hampshire Sheep Association, 


Chicago—December 4, 1935 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers, San An- 
tonio—December 5-6, 1935 


American National Live Stock Association, 
Phoenix, Arizona—January 7-10, 1936 


Idaho Wool Growers, Idaho Falls—January 
7-8-9, 1936 


Oregon Wool Growers, Baker — January 
10-11, 1936 


Washington Wool Growers, Yakima—Jan- 
uary 13-14, 1936 


Montana Wool Growers, Bozeman—January 


16-18, 1936 


Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake—January 
20-21, 1936 


National Wool Growers, Salt Lake—Janu- 
ary 22-24, 1936 
SHOWS 


Kansas National, Wichita—November 11-15, 
1935 


Great Western, Los Angeles—November 1|6- 
23, 1935 


International Chicago—November 
cember 7, 1935 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah-Jan- 
uary 10-16, 1936 


30-De- 


National Western, Denver—January 18-25, 
1936 











Federal Truck Regulation 


A FIER several years of Congres- 

sional discussion of control of 
trucks, the last session passed the 
“Motor Carrier Act, 1935,” which 
was approved on August 9 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The act is practical- 
ly as advised by Commissioner East- 
man of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, now acting under spec- 
ial appointment as Railroad Co- 
ordinator, also substantially as pro- 
posed by railway officials. 

Contract carriers by truck oper- 
ating on routes lying in more than 
one state are required to apply to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for “certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity.” They must 
also file and publish tariffs showing 
the rates charged, and the Commis- 
sion has power, as with railroads, to 
prescribe rates when through com- 
plaint or its own action, the Com- 
mission finds that existing or pro- 
posed rates do not accord with its 
standards of what constitutes a just 
and reasonable rate. 

There has been considerable un- 
easiness over the probable effect of 
the administration of the new law. 
Some traffic authorities have ex- 
pressed the view that motor vehicles 
will be required to put in rates so 
high that they will cause much of 
the business now done by trucks to 
go back to the railroad tracks. Or 
that, under high truck rates, the rail- 
roads will be able to raise rates in 
competitive areas that had been 
lowered to secure tonnage that was 
being taken by trucks because of 
lower charges. 

That the Commission must give 
some consideration to the effect that 
truck rates will have upon the rail- 
roads is shown by the italicised words 
“and other carriers” in section 202 
of the Act, printed below: 


Declaration of Policy and Delegation 
of Jurisdiction 


Sec. 202. (a) It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of Congress to regulate trans- 
portation by motor carriers in such manner 
as to recognize and preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of, and foster sound economic con- 


ditions in, such transportatién and among 
such carriers in the public interest; promote 
adequate, economical, and efficient service 
by motor carriers, and reasonable charges 
therefor, without unjust discriminations, un- 
due preferences or advantages, and unfair 
or destructive competitive practices; im- 
prove the relations between, and coordinate 
transportation by and regulation of, motor 
carriers and other carriers; develop and pre- 
serve a highway transportation system prop- 
erly adapted to the needs of the commerce 
of the United States and of the national de- 
fense; and cooperate with the several States 
and the duly authorized officials thereof and 
with any organization of motor carriers in 
the administration and enforcement of this 
part. 


The basis upon which the Com- 
mission is to prescribe just and reas- 
onable truck rates is chiefly stated 
in paragraph (i) ‘of Section 216, 
which reads: 

In the exercise of its power to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates for the transporta- 
tion of passengers or property by common 
carriers by motor vehicle the Commission 
shall give due consideration, among other 
factors, to the inherent advantages of trans- 
portation by such carriers to the effect of 
rates upon the movement of traffic by such 
carriers; to the need, in the public interest, 
of adequate and efficient transportation ser- 
vice by such carriers at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with the furnishing of such service; 
and to the need of revenues sufficient to 
enable such carriers, under honest, economi- 
eal, and efficient management, to provide 
such service. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has set up the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers with four directors 
and ten section chiefs, Rates on in- 
terstate traffic are to be filed by De- 
cember 1, 1935. It is the under- 
standing that for the present, exist- 
ing interstate routes will be allowed 
to continue under such rates as they 
file and that as time goes on there 
will be examination into which ones 
shall be given permanent certificates 
of public convenience and necessity, 
and into the reasonableness of the 
rates filed. 

Livestock has been handled in con- 
siderable numbers by trucks run- 
ning to Los Angeles from Arizona, 
and to some extent from Utah. 
There also is some interstate live- 
stock trucking to San Francisco, 





Portland, Ogden, Salt Lake, and 
Denver. The same is true with some 
of the markets of the Central West. 
The effect of the administration of 
the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, will be 
of considerable interest to stockmen 
interested in future rates by truck, 
and also in possible increases in rail 
rates that probably would follow if 
truck charges go up. Wool has been 
trucked interstate for distances 
longer than those over which live- 
stock is hauled. 

Eight classes of motor vehicles or 
buses are exempted from the provi- 
sions of the act, except such as apply 
to employees’ qualifications and 
hours of service and of safety of 
operation, or standards of equip- 
ment. Among the exemptions are: 
“motor vehicles controlled and oper- 
ated by any farmer, and used in the 
transportation of his agricultural 
commodities and products thereof, 
or in the transportation of supplies 
to his farm; or motor vehicles con- 
trolled and operated by a coopera- 
tive association as defined in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, ap- 
proved June 15, 1929, as amended.” 





Plenty of Feed for 
Livestock 


EED supplies and the number of 
farm animals are in the best 
balance in several years, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics. 

The supply of feed grains, says the 
annual outlook report, including the 
carryover of old crop grain, probable 
quantities of wheat and rye that may 
be fed, and the prospective supplies 
of by-product feeds total about 
106,000,000 tons. 

Allowing for an average carry- 
over into next season, and for com- 
mercial use of feed grains, the 1935- 
36 supply of these items for feed 
purposes would give each grain-con- 
suming animal ynit, including poul- 
try, about the same quantity as on 
the averages of the years 1928-29 to 
1932-33. 

Hay supplies, after making ad- 
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justments for the carryovers at the 
beginning and the end of the season, 
provide nearly 2 per cent more ton- 
nage per hay-consuming animal unit 
than on the average in the years 
1920-29. Compared with the last 
five years, hay supplies per unit seem 


high. 





Lamb Market Charges 


HE rates in this article are the 
ones now in effect on sheep for 
stockyards service and for commis- 
sion selling houses at some of the 
larger markets. Cases in which pro- 
ceedings are in progress for change 
of rates, or in which orders to re- 
duce rates are not in effect because 
of court proceedings are noted. 
Present effective rates on sheep 
for yardage and weighing, with 
dates on which present tariffs were 
filed are as follows. Rates are for 
rail shipments only. 


id 


Yardage Rates 

Yardage 

Charges 
Rail 

071% 
0 


Effective 


Date of Filing 
cme ee Ta, 29s 


MARKET 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Salt Lake & Ogden, Utah. May 4, 1935 05 
Kansas City, Missouri._._February 1, 1933 08 
Fort Worth, Texas. August 1, 1935 
Chicago, Illinois March 2, 1935 
St. Paul, Minnesota April 10, 1935 
National Stockyards, [l...March 17, 1934 
Sioux City, Iowa... August 15, 1935 
Denver, Colorado - ._.____August 31, 1935 
St. Joseph, Missouri _____October 10, 1935 


(1) At the St. Paul market an additional one 
cent per head is collected for weighing sheep or 
lambs, said to be necessary because of state control 
of public sales. 


(2) A government order of December 13, 1934, 
called for a rate of 7 cents on sheep, but the 
yards company took the matter to the courts. 


(3) Hearings have been held in regard to Denver 
yardage charges and a decision should be rendered 
within a few weeks. 


(4) A rate of 6 cents at St. Joseph was ordered 
by Secretary Wallace on May 4, 1934, but court 
procedure instituted by the yards company has 
prevented that rate from becoming effective. 


Commission Rates 


The rates quoted are for straight 
double deck cars of sheep from a 
single shipper. 

Cricaco: $20.00 per car. A reduction 
to $18.00 was ordered in 1934 but appeal 


was taken by the Chicago exchange. The 
old rates are being charged, but the court 


ordered the difference between the two 
rates held in a separate fund for refund to 
shippers in case the government order 
finally is sustained. The Chicago Producers 
Commission Association and the Farmers 
Union Live Stock Commission coadopted 
the lower rates at the time the order was 
issued. 

DENVER: $18.00 per car. On Septem- 
ber 27, 1934, a rate of $15.00 per car was 
ordered. The Denver exchange had volun. 
tarily reduced to $18.00 per car on July 2, 
1934. Three dollars per car is being held 
in a separate fund under court supervision 
to be refunded to shippers if the $15.00 rate 
finally is approved in court. The Farmers 
Union Company and the Intermountain 
Live Stock Market Association adopted the 
lower rate at the time of the order. 

OmaHa: $18.00 per car. There is an 
extra charge of 25 cents for each draft at 
the scales above 3 drafts per car, not to 
exceed $3.00 per car. 

Kansas City: $19.20 for 300 head; 
$17.20 for 250; 25 cents per draft over 
3 per car. Per head rates equivalent to 
$15.60 for 200 head, and $16.10 for 300 
head were ordered in June, 1933, but still 
are being contested in the courts. The dif- 
ference between the two rates is held in a 
separate fund by order of the court for 
return to shippers if the government order 
is sustained. The two cooperatives adopted 
the government rates. 

St. JosePH: $17.00 per car and 25 
cents for each draft above 3, limited to 
$3.00 per car. 

St. PauL: $17.00 per car and 25 cents 
for each draft above 3 in a double deck 
car, but not to exceed $3.50 per car. 

Sioux City: $18.00 per car and 25 cents 
for each draft above 3, maximum extra 
draft charge limited to $3.00 on one con- 
signment. 

Fort WortH: $15.00 per car. 

OcpEN & Satt Lake: $17.00 per car 
and 15 cents for each draft over 3 in a 
consignment on account of sales classifica- 
tion. 





Hampshire Association to 
Meet December 4 


"THE annual meeting of the Am- 
erican Hampshire Sheep Asso- 
ciation is called for December 4 at 
3:00 p. m. in the Live Stock Records 
Building, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago. . 
Reports of the past year’s activi- 
ties of the association will be given 
and the future program considered. 
Hampshire breeders are urged to 
attend. 








Around 





—_—_——- 


HE notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of Octo- 
ber. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures have been warm 
most of the month until the last 
week when it turned somewhat cool- 
er. Showers have been light, but of 
occasional occurrence, and pastur- 
age has held up fairly well nearly 
everywhere, though rain is much 
needed over the Panhandle section 
for fall grain and forage grasses. 
Livestock are mostly in good condi- 
tion. 

Sonora 


September rains ranging from 4 
to 14 inches over this country have 
given us ideal feed. Weather con- 
ditions (October 28) are excellent 
and winter feed should be unusually 
good. 

Prevailing prices have invited sales 
of yearling ewes but there have not 
been many available. From $7.50 to 
$8 is the range for yearling fine 
wools. Ewe lambs of the same kind 
have gone at 8 to 9 cents a pound 
or $5 to $6 a head, while 7 to 8 cents 
has taken the crossbreds. About the 
same number of ewe lambs have 
been kept for stock purposes as in 
1934, but not many of them have 
been raised in either year. Generally 
speaking there are fewer old ewes in 
the sheep flocks of this section and 


the Range Country 


also fewer young ones, due to the 
government purchases and the 212 
years of drouth. 


Texas Sub-Station No. 14 


Ft. Stockton 


Forage conditions during the 
summer were the best, I think, in 
the past ten years and winter feed 
prospects are excellent. We do not 
have any national forest grazing and 
most of the grazing lands are pri- 
vately owned. 

Good young ewes, three years and 
under, make up about 95 per cent 
of the flocks here, and very few ewe 
lambs were kept this year. Straight 
bunches of fine wools have been sold 
at 844 cents a pound or $5 to $5.50 
per head. 

George E. Harral 


ARIZONA 


Hot weather prevailed over the 
southern portion, and the lower val- 
leys farther north, though freezing 
temperatures at night occurred fre- 
quently late in the month over the 
northern portion. While precipita- 
tion has been below normal, mois- 
ture is ample in most sections, and 
forage is good. Sheep are moving 
toward winter range areas, and both 
cattle and sheep are in good to ex- 
cellent condition. Alfalfa hay crops 
were good. 


NEW MEXICO 


Moderately warm weather pre- 
vailed until the closing week when 
killing frosts occurred in many sec- 
tions. There was little precipitation, 
a small amount toward the close of 
the month aiding grasses and wheat 
in places. The fall season has been 
favorable for fall feed crops and 
much feed has been harvested. Cattle 
and other livestock are in good con- 
dition nearly everywhere. Ranges 
are mostly good though needing 
moisture generally. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures have been above’ 
normal most of the month, and pre- 
cipitation has been deficient as a 
rule until near the close. Corn fod- 
der was in the shock over the eastern 
portion, and the last alfalfa harvest 
was in the stack in the southeast. 
Winter wheat is growing nicely in 
the eastern portion. Cattle are mov- 
ing to lower areas and are mostly in 
good condition. Most pasturage over 
the lower western counties is very 
dry. 

Waldon 


Our summer sheep range is above 
the timber line and was practically 
over with by the 10th of September. 
Forage was good this year up until 
frosts came, and all of the sheep 
were kept on the forests from July 
1 close to the middle of Septem- 


ber. Most of the stockmen using the 
forest grazing feel that it is all right 
to make reductions in forest per- 
mits to protect the range, but are 
not at all satisfied with the proce- 
dure of cutting allotments for re- 
distribution. 

Since we were able to keep our 
sheep on the forests until the middle 
of September, the privately owned 
fall grazing lands are good, but 
conditions on the public domain and 
state lands are just fair. 

We were able to ship about 25 
per cent more fat lambs than in 
1934 and our feeders were also 
heavier and better than those of a 
year ago. No ewe lambs were con- 
tracted separately; all lambs were 
taken at $8.00 to $8.30 per hun- 
dred, with 80 per cent of them 
being fat. Very few ewe lambs have 
been kept in recent years for stock 
ewes andj as a result most of the 
bands run from threes to sixes. 


J. H. Dickens 





NEVADA 


Warm weather prevailed the first 
two weeks, followed by two and one 
half weeks of cold weather of stead- 
ily increasing intensity, the last few 
days being exceptionally cold over 
the northern portion. Rain occur- 
red in the second week, benefiting 
ranges, and rain and snow came 
more abundantly in many sections 
in the third week, with a fairly 
heavy fall at Reno and Winnemuc- 
ca November 2. However, most 
agricultural sections were still so 
dry it was difficult to plow. Cattle 
were marketed in considerable num- 
bers, and sheep are on the way to 
winter ranges, all in fairly good con- 
dition. 


Elko 


During the past month we have 
had 6 to 18 inches of snow in the 
higher areas and rain in the lower 
districts, so feed conditions are good 
on all fall range lands. The desert 
areas of White Pine and Nye coun- 
ties furnish our winter grazing and 
at present (October 24) reports are 
that feed conditions there are very 
good. 

Very few sales of yearling ewes 
have been reported and not many 
lambs have been sold. Believe that 
the bands are fairly well balanced as 
to ages. 

Smith Creek Livestock Co. 


UTAH 


Temperatures were well above 
normal excepting for a few cold 
days toward the close, the 30th be- 
ing one of the coldest days of record 
for October. Precipitation was very 
deficient, only parts of the southern 
section having an ample supply. 
Livestock have largely left the 
mountains and are on farm pastur- 
age, only a very few having moved 
onto winter ranges for the want of 
snow for moisture. Shipments have 
been fairly heavy, and as a rule cattle 
and sheep are in good shape. 


Panguitch 


It has been dry here this fall, but 
the feed seems normal (October 24). 
Conditions on all the fall range 
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lands are good and the outlook is en- 
couraging in regard to winter feed 
on the West Desert and the Arizona 
Strip, where most of our sheep graze 
during the winter months. 

No more yearling ewes are for 
sale in this section, but earlier sales 
were from $6 to $7 for fine wools. 
Crossbred ewe lambs went at 5 cents 
a pound and the fine wools at 8 cents. 
The usual number of ewe lambs have 
been retained for flock replacements. 

Hatch Bros. 
Moab 


Feed conditions are poor here 
(November 1) and it looks as if we 
will have to feed corn this winter. 

No more yearling ewes are for 
have been noted recently. I do not 
know how many yearling ewes are 
on hand at present, but think about 
the same number of ewe lambs have 
been kept as in 1934. 

The average age of the bands is 
about the same as it has been in the 
past two years. 


F. B.“ Hammond 
CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have been about 
seasonal, ranging near or somewhat 
above normal much of the time. 
There was little or no rain, excepting 
in the last two or three weeks over 
the northern portion; and the first 
two days of November brought 
good rains to the northern and light 
rains to the southern portion, with 
some heavy snows in the northern 
mountains. Some crops were frosted 
in the Sacramento Valley, but har- 
vesting conditions were good far- 
ther south. New grass has made 
good growth over the northern coun- 
ties at the lower elevations. 


Red Bluff 


At the present time (November 
2) we have prospects of a fine win- 
ter; the first rain came when it was 
warm and we had plenty of old feed 
to protect the new, and now we have 
had another rain. There was a lot 
of dry weather and north wind be- 
tween the two, but I think this rain 
yesterday will save the situation, and 
start the winter off with good pros- 


pects. The last two weeks have been 
exceptionally cold for October, jn 
fact I believe the weatherman re. 
ports that one night in October was 
the coldest October night on record, 
F. A. E. 
% % Sg 
The feed conditions in Teham, 
County and all northern California 


are very good. We have had suff- 


-Cient rain to start green feed on 


most of the ranges. Most of the 
sheep have left the mountain ranges, 
No public domain lands are used 
through the winter months. 

Yearling ewes have sold for as high 
as $8.00. Ewe lambs, either the cross- 
bred or fine-wool type have sold for 
$5.00 per head, or a little better. 
Some have sold for 7 cents a pound, 
Capital stock numbers are about the 
same as last year, but the ages are 
somewhat better; the old ewes have 
been sold quite freely. 

I think the coyote situation will 
be worse this winter than it has 
been for many years. The forest re- 
serves and mountain areas are alive 
with coyotes and when winter sets 
in they will drift to the valley. We 
need Biological Survey management 
throughout this part of the state. 


C. L. Irish, President, 
Northern Calfornia Wool Growers 


Wheatland 


We have had a wonderful rain 
and feed has started nicely (Octo- 
ber 25). Our sheep graze on the 
foothills during the winter and in- 
dications point toward good forage 
there this season. There is also plenty 
of feed in the stubble fields. 

Not many transactions in yearling 
ewes have been made around here; 
however, fine-wooled ewe lambs have 
been ‘sold at 8 cents a pound. About 
the same number of yearling ewes 
are on hand as in 1934 at this time 
and the usual number of ewe lambs 
have been kept for stock ewes. But 
on the whole the ages of the bands 
are above those of 1933 and 1934. 

There has been a lot of comment 
on blowflies lately, particularly in 
the California Wool Grower. This is 

(Continued to page 36) 
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Price Prospects 


HE following excerpts are from 
the annual Outlook Report of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 


ics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, released on November 4. 


Lamb-Feeding Situation 


The number of lambs to be fed for mar- 
ket during the 1935-36 feeding season is 
expected to be substantially smaller than the 
number fed during the 1934-35 season and 
will probably be the smallest number in at 
least 6 years. Although the total number 
in the corn belt states will be smaller this 
season than last, it is probable that some 
of the states where the 1934 drouth was 
most severe will feed more lambs than was 
the case last season. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder lambs 
and sheep, inspected at stockyards markets, 
into the north central (corn belt) states for 
the 3 months, July to September, were about 
724,000 head, a decrease of over 13 per 
cent from the shipments in 1934. This 
decrease resulted from a sharp reduction in 
September shipments since the total for 
July and August was larger than last year. 
In all other years for which records are 
available, shipments in September have been 
much larger than in August but this year 
the increase was not so great. Shipments 
in October are also expected to be small 
relative to shipments in July and August. 
Available information indicates that a 
much larger-than-usual proportion of the 
shipments during the 3-month period this 
year were breeding ewes, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in the proportion of feeder 
lambs. The reduction from last year was 
much larger in the number shipped into the 
western corn belt states than into the 
eastern corn belt, with the largest reduction 
being in the number shipped into Iowa. 

Reports from the Western states show that 
the number of lambs to be fed in the feed- 
ing areas in most of those states will be 
considerably reduced from last year. The 
number to be fed in Colorado is expected 
to be from 10 to 15 per cent smaller this 
season than the small number of a year earl- 
ier with the largest relative decrease in 
the Arkansas Valley. A somewhat similar 
decrease is probable in the Scottsbluff area 
of Wyoming and Nebraska. Supplies of 
feed grains and hay are much larger in the 
western states this year than last and prices 
of feeds are much lower. The much re- 
duced supply of feeder lambs resulting both 
from the smaller late lamb crop and the 
holding of an increased proportion of the 
ewe lambs for flock replacements together 
with the delay on the part of western lamb 
feeders in contracting feeder lambs, are 
the principal causes of the reduction in 


this area. A considerable increase in lamb 
feeding in Texas is expected. 


Lamb Prices 


Prices of sheep and lambs declined rather 
sharply during the early summer of 1934 
and from late July to the end of November 
of that year they were maintained at rela- 
tively low levels. A fairly sharp seasonal 
advance occurred during December and early 
January and by mid-January prices of 
“good” and “choice” lambs were about 
$2.50 higher than they were at the Novem- 
ber low point. The trend of prices from 
mid-January to late July, 1935, was gen- 
erally downward. In early August, how- 
ever, a sharp advance got under way and 
in early September the top price of lambs 
at Chicago reached $10.50, the highest 
price paid at that market since August, 
1930. Some decline in prices of slaughter 
lambs occurred in late September and early 
October, but the average price of “good” 
and “choice” slaughter lambs at Chicago 
for the month of September of $9.34, was 
about $2.70 higher than a year earlier. 

Market prices of feeder lambs advanced 
in August and early September as prices 
of slaughter lambs advanced, but did not 
decline later in September with the drop in 
slaughter lamb prices. Top prices of feeder 
lambs in late September were as high as or 
higher than top prices of slaughter lambs for 
the first time in several years. In August 
and September, prices of slaughter ewes ad- 
vanced rather sharply and during September 
prices of ewes were the highest for the 
month since 1930. The strong demand from 
the corn belt states for ewes for restocking 
and the shortage of meat supplies probably 
are largely responsible for the advance in 
prices of slaughter ewes. Prices of ewes 
this fall have been sufficiently high to 
encourage a large market movement of such 
stock, whereas in other recent years the 
very low prices of ewes have prevented the 
shipments to market of any considerable 
number of stock sheep. 

In view of prospective marked decreases 
in lamb feeding and in slaughter supplies of 
fed lambs in the winter of 1935-36, it is 
expected that a considerable advance in 
lamb prices will occur after December 1, 
the beginning of the fed lamb marketing 
season. Prices during the 1935-36 fed lamb 
season will probably average higher than 
for any season since 1929-30. In addition 
to the probable smaller slaughter supplies, 
the improved consumer demand for meats 
will be an important factor in the higher 
lamb prices expected during the coming 
winter. 


Wool Consumption and Trade 


Manufacturing activity in the wool- 
textile industry of the United States has 
been maintained at a very high level in 
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1935. Consumption of apparel-class wool 
(scoured basis) in the first 8 months of 
1935 was larger than for any similar period 
since 1923, and apparently was larger than 
domestic production of shorn and pulled 
wool for the present season. Consumption 
from January to August of this year was 
349,429,000 pounds of shorn wool, greasy 
shorn basis, and 62,326,000 pounds of 
pulled wool, greasy pulled basis. Consump- 
tion for the entire year 1935 undoubtedly 
will be one of the largest in the years since 
1918 for which records are available. Gov- 
ernment contracts for wool blankets and 
other wool fabrics and the large business 
in upholstery fabrics for the automobile 
industry have contributed greatly to the 
maintenance of wool consumption in 1935 
at the highest level in years. Building up 
inventories of goods also may have been 
partly responsible for the increase in mill 
consumption of wool this year. 

The high rate of activity in the domestic- 
wool manufacturing industry this year is 
in sharp contrast to the activity of 1934. 
Consumption of apparel-class wool, in the 
first 8 months of 1935, was 80 per cent 
larger than in the same months of 1934. 
In 1934, for the first time on record the 
estimated domestic-wool production, both 
pulled and shorn, exceeded the consumption 
of wool by mills in this country. The 
Bureau of the Census reported that con- 
sumption of apparel-class wool on a greasy 
shorn basis was only 381,400,000 pounds 
in 1934 compared with 572,000,000 pounds 
in 1933 and an average of 512,000,000 
pounds in the 5 years 1929 to 1933. The 
small consumption of wool by domestic 
mills in 1934 was preceded by a very large 
consumption in 1933, and the decrease in 
consumption in 1934 probably was partly 
the result of large stocks of manufactured 
and semi-manufactured goods accumulated 
in 1933. An additional factor tending to 
reduce wool consumption in 1934 was the 
high prices of wool in relation to-prices of 
other textile materials during late 1933 and 
during ‘the first half of 1934. 

In view of the high rate of consumption 
in 1935 and the reported building up of 
inventories it seems probable that consump- 
tion in 1936 will be smaller than in 1935. 
However, with the substantial improvement 
that has occurred in consumer demand in 
the last two years, there appears to be no 
reason to expect mill consumption in 1936 
to be as low as in 1934. Although con- 
sumption of wool by United States mills in 
1936 probably will be smaller than in 1935, 
stocks of old-clip wool will be relatively 
small when the marketing season for the 
1936 domestic clip begins. On the basis 
of present conditions the carryover into 
the 1936 season should be the smallest in 
years. Thus the outlook for a good clear- 
ance of the 1936 clip is favorable despite 
the probability of decreased consumption. 

United States imports for consumption 
of combing and clothing wool in the first 
9 months of 1935 were 15,347,000 pounds 
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compared with 18,082,000 pounds in the 
same months of 1934. In each month since 
May, however, imports have exceeded the 
imports for the same month in 1934. Al- 
though the carryover of 1934 clip into the 
present season was very large it is probable, 
in view of the large consumption in recent 
months, that increased imports will be neces- 
sary before the beginning of the new 
season (April, 1936). 

Conditions in the wool industries in for- 
eign consuming countries during the last 
year have been somewhat similar to condi- 
tions in the United States. After remaining 
very unsettled through most of 1934, wool- 
trading and manufacturing activity in 
Europe improved considerably in the latter 
part of the year and the improvement con- 
tinued in the first half of 1935. Imports 
into most European countries and into 
Japan during the first 8 months of 1935 
were considerably larger than during the 
same period of 1934. Retained imports of 
raw wool into the principal European im- 
porting countries and into Japan in 1934 
were much smaller than in 1933, but in 
this respect it must be remembered that 
imports in 1933 were unusually high. With 
the exception of Italy and Japan, however, 
retained imports in 1934 also were smaller 
than the average for the 5 years 1928 to 
1932. 

The restrictions on imports put into 
effect by Germany in 1934 have beer 
greatly modified through exchange gree- 
ments with certain wool-exporting countries. 
Import restrictions on wool in Italy have 
been modified only slightly and wool im- 
ports into that country in 1935 have been 
greatly reduced. European buyers were ac- 
tive in the final months of the 1934-35 
and at the beginning of the 1935-36 season 
in Southern Hemisphere countries, and im- 
ports into most countries in recent months 
have been relatively large for this season 
of the year. 


Wool Prices 


Prices of wool in the domestic market 
declined almost continuously from April, 
1934, to April, 1935. In May, 1935, how- 
ever, prices turned upward as a result of 
rising prices in foreign markets, the 
reduced domestic clip and the increased 
consumption by domestic mills. A further 
sharp increase in prices followed in August 
and September. Prices of strictly combing 
wool in the Boston market at the low point 
in April were from 24 to 44 per cent below 
prices in March, 1934, when the 1934 
decline in prices began, but they were much 
higher than the low points of 1932 and 
1933. By September, 1935, prices of strictly 
combing territory wools had advanced 
about 20 per cent on fine grades and 25 
to 30 per cent on medium grades of ter- 
ritory wools as compared with April, 1935. 
The advance on medium grades of Ohio and 
similar fleece wools was somewhat greater 
than on the medium grades of territory 
wools. 
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Prices of strictly combing territory wool 
at Boston averaged 78.8 cents a pound 
scoured basis for 64s, 70s, 80s, and 54.2 
cents for 46s respectively in September, 
1935, compared with 65.8 cents and 40.6 
cents respectively in April before the recent 
price rise got under way. Ohio and similar 
fleece wools of strictly combing order were 
quoted at 30 to 33.4 cents a pound, grease 
basis, in September compared with 20.6 
to 27.2 cents in April and 27.5 to 30.8 
cents in September, 1934. The United 
States average farm price of wool as of 
October 15 was 21.3 cents a pound com- 
pared with 16.1 cents at the low point in 
May and 20.9 cents in October, 1934. 
October and September were the first 
months in 1935 for which the average farm 
price exceeded the price for the same month 
in 1934, 

Price movements in the foreign markets 
in the last year have been somewhat similar 
to those in the domestic market. The 
advance in wool prices in foreign markets 


in 1935, however, began somewhat earlier 
than the advance in the domestic market, 
and the spread between domestic and foreign 
prices was considerably reduced in the early 
months of the year. Since July, prices of 
foreign wool in terms of United States cur- 
rency have declined slightly whereas domes- 
tic prices have continued to advance. By 
September the spread between domestic and 
foreign prices had been greatly increased 
and domestic prices were rapidly approach- 
ing import parity for many grades of wool. 

With supplies of wool in this country 
below average for this time of the year, 
steady to higher prices on the domestic 
market are probable during the remainder 
of the present wool-marketing season (up 
to April 1, 1936). As it is seems probable 
that increased buying of foreign wool by 
the United States industry will be necessary 
before the beginning of the new season, 
developments in the foreign wool market 
will be of increasing importance to the 
domestic situation. 








Meat and Kidney Trouble 


HE acid test of some common 

beliefs is applied through scien- 
tific experiments. A recent experi- 
ment conducted at Rush Medical 
College of the University of Chi- 
cago goes far to overthrow the old 
unfounded idea of connection be- 
tween meat eating and kidney 
trouble. 

This experiment was carried on 
under the direction of Dr. Leo K. 
Campbell, who was also in charge 
of the research project on the use 
of meat diet for weight reduction 
carried on in cooperation with the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
As explained in Dr. Campbell’s re- 
port, which is printed below, dogs 
were used “because their naturally 
selected diet more nearly approaches 
the human diet than that of any 
other laboratory animal.” Also the 
protein diet used in the experiment 
was four times higher than the aver- 
age human adult consumption. 

Kidney trouble is perhaps con- 
nected with excessive meat eating 
with some persons or under some 
conditions, but this test disproves 
the idea that even heavy meat eating 


is not necessarily injurious to the 


kidneys. 


Dr. Campbell’s report reprinted 
in the Journal of Laboratory and 
Clinical Medicine follows: 


The Effect of High Protein Diets on 
the Kidney Function in Dogs 


The object of the investigation discussed 
in this paper was to determine whether or 
not the renal and arterial disease described 
by L. H. Newburgh in rabbits after feeding 
high protein diets could be produced in adult 
dogs. Dogs were chosen because their natur- 
ally selected diet more nearly approaches the 
human diet than that of any other labora- 


‘tory animal. 


Method of Study 


Five disease-free female dogs were operat- 
ed upon under ether anesthesia and a small 
block of tissue for microscopic examination 
was removed from the upper pole of the left 
kidney, After about four weeks the kidney 
function, as determined by qualitative analy- 
sis of the urine for albumin, blood, casts, 
and cells, the total nitrogen of the urine 
by the Kjeldahl method, the phenolsul- 
phonphthalein dye test determined in a 
Klett biologic colorimeter, and the non- 
protein nitrogen of the blood, had tre- 
turned to normal. The animals were then 
fed quantitative diets which contained 5 
gm. of protein per kilogram body weight 
and afforded 50 calories per kilogram. This 
caloric intake was necessary because the dogs 
were permitted exercise except during the 
short intervals when they were in the meta- 
bolic cages. The diets were made up of 
ground meat, composed of seven-eighths 
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Results of High Protein Diets in Kidney Function of Dogs 
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round steak, one-sixteenth each of heart 
muscle and liver, and lard. To this diet was 
added 0.01 gm. of calcium as calcium car- 
bonate and 0.30 of a minim of Meade’s vios- 
terol in oil 250-D per kilogram. Sufficient 
sodium chloride was added to season. This 
diet fulfills all the nutritional requirements 
and, of course, was readily taken by the 
dogs, The control was fed the stock labora- 
tory diet. The feeding was continued for 
five months, at the end of which time the 
kidney function was again determined, the 
dogs reoperated upon, and tissue from the 
right kidney of each dog was removed for 
misroscopic examination. 

The figures in the table indicate the kid- 
ney function at the beginning and at the 
end of the experiment. 

Microscopic examination of the kidney 
tissue removed before the experiment and 
on the last day of the five-month feeding 
period revealed normal kidney parenchyma 
and vascular system. 

Two of the dogs went through pregnacy 
and gave birth to normal full-term pups 
without any evidence of kidney damage or 
toxemia. All of the animals were in ex- 
cellent physical condition at the end of the 
experiment. 

Conclusion 

Diets containing 5 gm. of protein per 
kilogram body weight and fulfilling all nu- 
tritional requirements when fed to adult 
dogs for five months produced no kidney 
damage that could be demonstrated by 
standard renal function tests or by miscro- 
scopic examination. Attention may be drawn 
to the fact that five grams of protein per 
kilogram is four to five times higher than 
the average American adult consumption, 
and that five months in the life of a dog 
compares with two years in the human 


being. 


Against Tag Discounts 
W HEN wool is sold at the point 


of origin it has been the prac- 
tice of the buyers to deduct one per 
cent of the net weight for tags and 
pay nothing for them. Those who 
have consigned—we are one of them 
—upon consulting account sales, 
will no doubt notice that tags very 
seldom, if ever, constitute one per 
cent of the net weight. 

We feel that all growers are en- 
titled to payment for the tags in- 
stead of giving them away. During 
the past three years our tags have 
brought from 40 to 50 per cent of 
the sales price of ewe wool in Bos- 
ton, and we feel that the same rate 
should prevail when wool is sold in 
the country. Also, our buck wool 
and black wool has sold in Boston 
at about 75 to 80 per cent of the ewe 
wool price, although buyers only 
allow 66 2/3 per cent of ewe wool 
price when buying at point of ori- 
gin. 

We are not attempting to say 
whether it is best to consign or sell, 
but we do feel that those selling 
should think over the above men- 
tioned facts. If this condition is to 
be corrected—and to do so means 
thousands of dollars to the growers— 
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it cannot be done by any individuals 
or any single association, but only 
through the cooperation of the en- 
tire industry. 

It is our opinion that the forma- 
tion of Associated Wool Industries 
is a step in the right direction and 
we are supporting the program 
wholeheartedly. A program of lamb 
advertising would surely be of bene- 
fit. 


Arizona Grower 





Coyote Troubles 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The coyote situation is becoming 
very serious; the country is alive 
with them. They are so numerous 
and bad, that if a herder dropped 
out a bunch of sheep he would find 
few of them alive next morning. In 
some localities coyotes kill most of 
the game also. 

We will never get rid of them un- 
til there is a good substantial bounty 
put on them, say $5.00 each to begin 
with, and increased as they become 
fewer. If we had a $5.00 bounty, 
thousands of men would become 
coyote hunters, and they would only 
get paid for what they killed. In 
Minnesota, where they have a big 
bounty on wolves and coyotes, they 
are practically exterminated. With 
a $5.00 bounty covering all the 
coyote country in the U. S., it, would 
mean an end to the coyote menace. 

The: coyote not only destroys 
thousands of sheep, but causes the 
sheep owner thousands of dollars’ ex- 
tra expense, keeping coyotes from 
killing. When trapping is eased up, 
they are just as numerous as ever, 
and under the present system we are 
getting nowhere, but with a $5.00 
bounty and increasing it as the coy- 
otes grow fewer, it would mean an 
extermination of coyotes. 

I have spent my life of over 60 
years with sheep and know about 
coyotes. My father went in the 
sheep business here on my present 
ranch in 1878. We have more coy- 
otes here now than in 1878. 

Leo F. Brune 
North Dalles, Washington 
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California Growers Ask 
Separation 


GEPARATION of wool specula- 
tion and consignment business 
by the same concerns was recom- 
mended in one of the resolutions 
adopted at the recent meeting of the 
Tri-Counties Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. This organization includes 
wool growers in the counties of 
Colusa, Yolo, and Solano, and is a 
branch of the California Wool 
Growers Association. 

Other subjects discussed at the 
annual meeting were land utiliza- 
tion, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, use of state funds in 
coyote control, and coyotes in na- 
tional parks. The latter resolution 
stated that “if predatory animals are 
not controlled within the parks, 
then it is recommended that the na- 
tional parks should be fenced to 
keep predatory animals within their 
boundaries.” 

Similar resolutions regarding wool 
selling and coyotes in parks also 
were adopted by the Northern Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association in 
a meeting held at Red Bluff on Oc- 
tober 5. 





Sheep Exports to China 


HE Chinese government is buy- 

ing 90 sheep in this country and 
also some Hereford cattle. It is 
planned to place further orders in 
this country next year. 

Professor F. S. Hultz of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie is 
making the selections, as representa- 
tive of the National Economic 
Council of the Republic of China. 
He informs the Wool Grower that 
the orders for sheep include 22 Ram- 
bouillet rams, 66 Rambouillet ewes, 
2 Corriedale rams, and 10 Corriedale 
ewes. All are to be two-year-olds. 

Descriptions and prices for stock 
offered should be sent to Professor 
Hultz. Prices should include de- 
livery at Seattle or San Francisco 
where payment will be made. Health 
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certificates, signed by a federal or 
state official, will be required. All 
animals must be registered with a 
recognized association and certifi- 
cates furnished at time of delivery. 
It is not expected that all stock pur- 
chased will be show sheep but they 
“must be considerably above the 
average for registered animals of 
their breed.” 





Use of Cooperative Pro- 


duction Credits 
Doubles 


RODUCTION credit loans 

granted by 560 odd production 
credit associations so far this year are 
twice as great as during the similar 
period in 1934. To August 31 ad- 
vances totaled $117,000,000 against 
$56,000,000. In August loans 
amounted to $10,834,000 compared 
to $7,168,000 in August, 1934. 


The amounts for the eight-month 
periods by districts are as follows: 


1934 1935 


Springfield, Mass. —____. $6,501,000 $ 9,100,000 
New England States, New 
York and New Jersey 


Baltimore, Md. — 3,209,000 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, 

Delaware, Virginia, 
West Virginia 
Couns, S$. C_._. 
North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and 

Florida 


lausvine, Sy. ———.__-. 2,067,000 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee 


New Orleans, La. —...._. 5,913,000 
Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana 


4,181,000 


-—- 7,932,000 12,633,000 


5,593,000 


9,937,000 


7 ae ee 4,441,000 
Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas 


8,071,000 


St. Paul, Minn... 3,697,000 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and North Dakota 


Omaha, Nebraska 1,905,000 
Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Wyoming 
Wichita, Kansas 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico 
Houston, Texas 
Texas 
Berkeley, California 
California, Nevada, Utah 
and Arizona 
Spokane, Wash. —.._._. 7,154,000 
Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Idaho 


8,490,000 


6,307,000 


3,387,000 


10,601,000 


3,811,000 7,671,000 


6,573,000 17,046,000 


17,741,000 


3u Memoriam 
Albert W. Elliott 


LBERT W. ELLIOTT, promi- 
nent member of the wool 
trade, died at his home in Newton 
Center, Mass., on October 27, fol- 
lowing a shock. 

Mr. Elliott’s career in the wool 
business began in 1889 with the 
firm of Justice, Bateman and Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, but the major 
part of his more-than-forty years of 
active connection with the industry 
was with Jeremiah Williams and 
Company of Boston, where his ser- 
vices continued from 1895 until 
1930 when the firm was liquidated. 
For many years he was president of 
this company. After 1930 Mr. El- 
liott conducted a wool business un- 
der his own name. 

During the World War Mr. Elliott 
served at Washington as a dollar-a- 
year man. His work in purchasing 
supplies for the government made 
it necessary to commission him and 
he was made a colonel and became 
chief of the wool top and yarn divi- 
sion of the War Industries Board. 

It was largely through his leader- 
ship in the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation, which he headed as president 
for some time, that wool growers 
and their organization officials be- 
came so closely associated with Mr. 
Elliott and learned at close range of 
his great ability and his wide know- 
ledge of wool affairs, both national 
and international. They learned also 
through those years of association 
with Mr. Elliott of his intelligent 
and sympathetic understanding of 
the wool growers’ problems and of 
his willingness to cooperate in work- 
ing for their solution. 

Mr. Elliott is survived by his 
widow, a son, Albert William, and 
a daughter. 
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Winning Sheep 
at the Utah 
State Fair 


Rambouillets 


Paget Utah breeders participat- 
ed in the division of the prize 
money offered in the Rambouillet 
classes at the Utah State Fair last 
month. Many of the flocks are na- 
tionally prominent, and Professor 
Ross H. Miller of Montana found a 
real job, which he took care of ac- 
ceptably. 

Seven awards were made in each 
class. The winnings by flocks were 
as follows: 

John K. Madsen: Ist and 5th on aged 
rams; 3rd and 4th on yearling rams; 
Ist and 5th on ram lambs; champion- 
ship on aged ram; 2nd and 4th on aged 
ewes; 2nd and 3rd on yearling ewes; 
lst and 6th on ewe lambs; Ist and 3rd 
on breeder’s pen; Ist and 4th on flocks. 

W.S. Hansen: 2nd and 4th on aged 
rams; 2nd and 5th on yearling rams; 
3rd and 4th on ram lambs; Ist and 5th 
on aged ewes; 4th and 5th on yearling 
ewes; 2nd and 3rd on ewe lambs; 
championship on aged ewe; 2nd and 
4th on breeder’s pen; 2nd and 5th 
on flocks. 

W. D. Candland: 3rd and 6th on 
aged rams; Ist on yearling rams; 2nd 
on ram lambs; 3rd on aged ewes; Ist 
and 6th on yearling ewes; 4th on ewe 


lambs; 5th on breeder’s pen, and 3rd. 


on flock. 
Ashby Spence: 7th on aged ram. 
P.C. Petersen: 6th on yearling ram. 
John Pixton: 7th on yearling ram. 
Joyce Adney: 6th on aged ewe; 7th 
on yearling ewe. 


E,S. Hanson & Son: 6th and 7th on 
ram lamb; 6th and 7th on ewe lamb; 
6th on breeder’s pen. 


Hampshires 


The Hampshire show was made 
by 11 Utah exhibitors and Matthews 
Brothers of Idaho. The mutton and 
long wool breeds were judged by H. 
W. Brettell, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Matthews Brothers: Ist and 4th on 
yearling rams; Ist and 3rd on ram 
lambs; Ist and 2nd on aged ewes; Ist 


"Duke," four-year-old Rambouillet Ram, Champion Utah State Fair; 


owned by John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


"Duke" was winner in 


Utah shows as a lamb, and since has been champion whenever shown. 


on yearling ewe; Ist and 2nd on ewe 
lambs; lst on breeder’s pen; Ist and 
3rd on flocks ; champion ewe. 


Andrus Brothers: Ist on aged ram; 
2nd on yearling ewe; 2nd on ram 
lamb; champion ram; 5th and 6th on 
aged ewes; 2nd, 3rd and 7th on year- 
ling ewes; 4th on ewe lamb; 3rd on 
breeder’s pen; 2nd and 4th on flocks. 


Fred H. Cornaby: 2nd on yearling 
ram ; 7th on aged ewe; 5th and 6th on 
yearling ewes; 6th on flock. 


E. H. Street and Sons: 
on yearling rams. 


3rd and 5th 


Thales Brown: 
ram. 


Dick Robbins: 
lamb. 


4th on yearling 
Sth and 7th on ram 


Albert Pearson: 6th on ram lamb; 
4th on aged ewe; 7th on ewe lamb; 
4th on breeder’s pen; 5th on flock. 


David B. Sharp: 3rd on aged ewe; 
3rd and 5th on ewe lambs. 


Suf folks 


In the Suffolk show there were 
seven Utah exhibitors. The winners 
follow: 


S. P. Neilson & Sons: Ist and 
champion on aged ram; 3rd on aged 
ewe; 2nd and 4th on yearling ewes; 
3rd and 4th on ewe lambs; 2nd on 
breeder’s pen and flock. 


Earl Neilson: 2nd and 3rd on aged 
rams; 2nd on aged ewe; Ist on yearling 
ewe; Ist and 2nd on ewe lambs; cham- 
pion ewe; lst on breeder’s pen and 
flock. 


George B. Mann: lst and 4th on 
aged ewes; 3rd and 5th on yearling 
ewes; 5th and 6th on ewe lambs; 3rd 
and 4th on breeder’s pen; and 3rd and 
4th on flock. 


Fred Ledwel: 2nd on yearling ram. 
Dee Wright: 
In Lincolns, Harry T. Crandall, 
Michigan, had both championships 


and firsts on all single classes except 
that for ewe lambs, also on flock. 


D..H. Harms and Sons of Utah 
won first and second on ewe lambs 
and first on breeder’s pen. Other 
awards went to Lee Hansen and 


Mark B. Hanson of Utah. 

In Cotswolds, Winston F. Rhodes 
and A. Foster Rhodes of Utah were 
principal winners with both cham- 
pionships, first on flock, and second 
and third on breeder’s pens. H. D. 
Harms and Sons of Oregon showed 
the first and second yearling ewes 
and first breeder’s pen. Other awards 
went to Harry T. Crandall and 
Bruce Hartman. 


3rd on yearling ram. 








The Pacific Wool Growers’ 
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Wool Show at the Pacific 


International 





1935 Wool Show at the Pacific 


International Live Stock Exposition, Portland, October 5-12. Only half 
of the entries are shown as the partition at the left hides from this 
photographic view most of the fleeces in the Commercial and 4-H 


divisions. 


PaActic Wool Growers, pioneet 


wool marketing association of 
the Northwest, held its ninth annual 
wool show during the Pacific Inter- 
national at Portland, October 5-12. 
C. E. Grelle, a director of the mar- 
keting organization, had charge of 
the show, and Edgar L. Ludwick and 
Dewitt L. Barnes, also of Pacific 
Wool Growers, arranged the event. 
Judges were Herbert Bentley, chief 
grader of the cooperative, and 
Charles Carter of the Portland 
Woolen Mills. 


Entries from seven states and 
Canada shared in the distribution of 
the twelve silver trophies and num- 
erous cash prizes, when the judging 
of the 150 fleeces was completed. 
Each year the event grows in inter- 
est and this year fleeces were received 
from as far east as Michigan. 

There were three main divisions 
of this year’s show—the Breed Show, 
the Commercial Show where fleeces 
are judged by grades of wool only, 
without reference to breeds, and the 
4-H Club Show. 

Silver trophies were awarded the 
following exhibitors: Glenwood 


a 


Farm, Portland, Oregon, the Charles 
J. Webb trophy for Championship 
Fine wool fleece; the special Oregon 
Wool Growers coffee set for the 
best fleece in the show from the 
manufacturers’ standpoint, and the 
American Rambouillet Breeders tro- 
phy for Rambouillet ram fleeces; 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming, Jacobs Oregon City 
Woolen Mills trophy for Champion- 
ship Half Blood and the Willamette 
Valley Wool Growers trophy for 
Championship Low Quarter Blood 
wool; H. C. Werle, Emmett, Idaho, 
the United States National Bank 
trophy for Championship Three- 
eighths Blood; King Brothers, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers trophy for Championship Quar- 
ter Blood; Earl Kiger, Blodgett, Ore- 
gon, Willamette Valley Wool Grow- 
ers trophy for Championship Braid. 

O. W. Sober, Fowlerville, Michi- 
gan, Oregon Shropshire Breeders 
Association trophy for best Shrop- 
shire ram fleece. Herbert Johnson, 
Portland, a 4-H Club exhibitor, tro- 
phy awarded by the same association 
for best Shropshire ewe fleece. G. 
W. Carroll, Rickreall, Oregon, the 


Eugene C. Tribble trophy for best 
Romney ram fleece. King Brothers, 
Laramie, Wyoming, Portland Wool- 
en Mills silver trophy for the best 
quarter blood fleece adapted for fab- 
rics manufactured by Pacific Coast 
woolen mills. 


A wool blanket presented by the 
Portland Woolen Mills for the best 
4-H Club fleece adapted for fabrics 
manufactured by Pacific Coast mills 
went to Wallace Buholtz, Pilot 
Rock, Oregon. Herbert Johnson 
was awarded a special Shropshire 
ewe fleece award offered by the Am- 
erican Shropshire Registry Associa- 
tion. 

The Commercial Show 


Fine Staple: Frank C. Clarke, Lay 
tonville, California, first and second: 
Geo. Haist & Son, Chelsea, Michigan, 
third. 


Half Blood: Frank C. Clarke, first: 
A. H. Gaertner, Midvale, Idaho, sec- 
ond; John A. May, Charlotte, Mich- 
igan, third; Arthur Gowan, Philo, 
California, fourth. 


Three Eighths Blood: H.C. Werle, 
Emmett, Idaho, first; Crane Brothers, 
Santa Rosa, California, second; A. E. 
Brockway Medford, Oregon, third; 
R. A. Phillips & Son, McMinnville, 
Oregon, fourth; C. E. Johnson, Knee- 
land, California, fifth. 


Quarter Blood: F. Lowry, Outlook, 
Washington, first; C. M. Young, Eu- 
gene, Oregon, second; Greenbank 
Company, Seattle, Washington, third; 
W. W. Brown, Amber, Washington, 
fourth; Alexander Bros., Chehalis, 
Washington, fifth. 


Low Quarter Blood: Seaview Ranch, 
Port Orford, Oregon, first; J. A. Gen- 
zoli, Loleta, California, second; Edna 
Shider, Port Orford, third; C. S. Ras- 
mussen, Loleta, California, fourth; 
A. W. Thomas, Ashland, Oregon, 
fifth. 


Braid: Earl Kiger, Blodgett, Ore- 
gon, first; H. B. Smith & Sons, Lang- 
lois, Oregon, second; C. M. Fruit, Day- 
ton, Oregon, third; Geo. B. Pugh, 
Brownsville, Oregon, fourth. 


The Breed Show 


Delaine-Merino Ewe: Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
first. 


Rambouillet Ram: Glenwood Farm, 
Portland, Oregon, first; University of 
Wyoming Laramie, Wyoming, second. 
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Rambouillet Ewe: Glenwood Farm, 
first; University of Wyoming, second; 
Wm. Briggs, Dixon, California, third. 

Corriedale Ram: King Brothers, 
Laramie, Wyoming, first; University 
of Wyoming, second. 

Corriedale Ewe: King Brothers, 
first, University of Wyoming, second; 
Crane Brothers, Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia, third and fourth. 

Dorset Ewe: Michigan State Col- 
lege, first. 

Hampshire Ewe: Glen Gruner, Cold- 
water, Michigan, first; Marwin Heyn- 
derick, Cornelius, Oregon, second and 
fourth; Michigan State College, third; 
Wm. B. Anderson, Bozeman, Montana, 
fifth. 

Suffolk Ewe: A. C. Stewart, Ab- 
botsford, B. C., first. 


Shropshire Ram: O. W. Sober & 
Son, Fowlerville, Michigan, first; Mrs. 
Vernie Sersanous, Portland, Oregon, 
second; J. J! Thompson, Salem, Ore- 
gon, third; Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, 
Oregon, fourth. 


Shropshire Ewe: Herbert Johnson, 
6020 N. E. 55th St., Portland, Oregon, 
first; Henry Ranch Co., Ridgefield, 
Washington, second and third; A. C. 
Stewart, Abbotsford, B. C., fourth; 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon, fifth. 


Romney Ram: G. W. Carroll, Rick- 
reall, Oregon, first; C. E. Grelle, 
Portland, Oregon, second and third. 


Romney Ewe: C. E. Grelle, first 
and second; D. N. Gould, Hydesville, 
California, third; G. W. Carroll, Rick- 
real, Oregon, fourth. 








Sheep Awards at Portland 


N unusually strong show of sheep was made at the Pacific Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition held at Portland, October 5 to 12. 
Rambouillets, Corriedales and Romneys were judged by V. O. Mc- 
Whorter, Yakima, Washington, and other breeds by W. F. Renk, Sun 


Prairie, Wis. 


Figures in the table indicate the award to each exhibitor in each class. 








Yearling 
Ram 


Flock Bred 
by Exhib. 
Produce 
of Ewes 





RAMBOUILLETS 
Briggs, Wm. 
Bullard, F. N 
Glenwood Farm.... 
King Bros. Co. 
Moncreiffe, M 





HAMPSHIRES 
Brownell Ranch.... 
Densley, L. O 
Hubbard, W. P..... 
Moncreiffe, M 


Roselawn Farm... 
Schmidt Bros 





SUFFOLKS 
i, 
Hubbard, W. P..... 
Schmidt Bros 
Stewart, A. C 





CORRIEDALES 
Crane Bros 

King Bros............. 
Moncreiffe, M 








*Champion 


Darling Quits 
Biological Survey 


‘THE resignation of J. N. Darling 

as chief of the Biological Survey 
was announced in an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington on 
November 11. The same item also 
stated that Ira N. Gabrielson, con- 
sulting specialist to Mr. Darling and 
assistant chief of the Division of 
Wild Life Research, had been named 
as the new chief. Mr. Darling’s 
resignation is effective November 15. 





Prominent Arizona 
Stockman Dies 


ITH sad hearts we report the 

passing of our good friend, 
H. C. Cavness, widely known 
through the state of Arizona among 
sheep and cattle men. He served 
the livestock interests in the capacity 
of secretary and ‘treasurer of the 
Arizona Production Credit Associa- 
tion; he also served with the Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corpor- 
ation. 

Mr. Cavness was manager of 
the Grand Canyon Sheep Company 
of Arizona for a number of years, 
and also owned cattle in the White 
Mountain district for some time. 

His knowledge of both the sheep 
and cattle business was a great help 
to him, but that alone would not 
account for his success. He had 
all the other prerequisites. Kindness 
shown in his face and’he had that 
something that endeared him to all 
who were lucky enough to know 
him well. We called him Clebe to 
his face. He was just one of us. No 
doubt the stockmen over the state 
are thinking as we are, who will fill 
his place, for there is only one Clebe 
Cavness. He was every inch a man 
one was proud to know. 
Seligman, Arizona TT. J. Hudspeth 
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Self Feeding and Grinding Hay 
for Fattening Lambs 


By A. E. Darlow, Oklahoma Experiment Station 


‘Tt following table and sum- 

mary present the results of a 
three-years’ test at the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station at Stillwater. 


The questions asked through the ex- 
periment were: Does it pay to grind 
alfalfa hay for lambs, and is self 
feeding as economical as hand feed- 
ing? 


Average of Three Years—1933-1934-1935 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF TRIAL 85 DAYS 








Lot No. II 


Il IV bad VI 





Ave. No. Lambs 
Per Lot 19 19 


19 19 20 19 





Self-fed Corn|Self-fed Corn 
Grain, Hay Grain, Hay 
Free-choice Mixed 


Method of 
Feeding 


Grand Hay 
Corn 
Hand-fed 


Whole Hay 
Corn 
Hand-fed 


Self-fed Free 
Choice Corn 
Whole Hay 


Ground Hay 
Corn Mixed 
Hand-fed 





Ave. Daily Ration 
Entire Period— 
Grain 
Hay 





Ave. Daily Ration 
While on Self- 
feeder 
Grain 
Hay 





Ave. Initial 
Weight 





Ave. Gain 
Weight 





Ave. of Average 
Daily Gain 





Ave. of Feed Per 
100 Lb. Gain 
Grain 
Hay 


332 
349 





Ave. Cost Per 
100 Lb. Gain 











$7.40 

















*Two-year average. 


COST OF FEEDS 


$12.00 per ton 
.90 per bushel 


Summary 


Lot II, which was self-fed ground hay and whole corn mixed, made the most rapid and the cheapest 


gain. 


The lowest rate of gain and the highest cost was in Lot VI, which was self-fed whole hay and corn 


free choice. 


The extra cost of gain in this lot can be explained by the fact that the lambs 


ate a greater proportion of corn than those in any other lot. 


These figures would indicate that when feeds of the quality used in this test are available the 
free choice method of feeding is not advisable, unless corn is as cheap as hay. 


A comparison of costs in Lots I and VI show that the ground hay lot made 100 pounds gain 66 
cents cheaper than the whole hay lot. This can be partially explained by the differences in 
the proportion of hay and grain consumed. 


When the hay was hand-fed the lot receiving ground hay showed an advantage of 28 cents per 
100 pounds gain over the lot receiving whole hay. 


Un a basis of the average gain in the feed lot the self-fed lambs receiving ground hay would show 23 
cents greater profit per head than the lambs receiving whole hay. When lambs are hand-fed 
the advantage of the lambs receiving the ground hay would be 9 cents per head. The cost of 
gain in the lot’ that was hand fed a mixture of ground hay and corn was the second most 
expensive in the entire test. 


These figures would indicate, that if whole hay is to be fed, it should be hand-fed and further 
that if grcund hay is to be fed, it will prove more economical to mix it with the concentrates 
and place it in a self feeder than to either hand feed or self feed, free choice. 


Liver Fluke of Livestock 
Successfully Controlled 


"THE liver fluke is now definitely 

under control in Beaver Coun- 
ty, Utah, as the result of a control 
campaign. The fluke is an injurioys 
internal parasite of sheep and cattle. 
This work, directed by the Zoologi- 
cal Division, U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, was carried on with 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration funds. Beaver County had 
been so heavily infested with this 
pest that the sheep industry was 
nearly wiped out. Furthermore, be- 
fore the control measures were be- 
gun, federal meat inspectors found 
75 per cent of the cattle slaughtered 
were “flukey.” The Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry points out that the 
methods used in Beaver County, 
Utah, are largely applicable to other 
western areas in which liver flukes 
have threatened success in raising 
sheep and cattle. 

To combat liver flukes success- 
fully it is necessary to kill several 
species of snails which harbor the 
parasite during one stage of its life. 
If there are none of these snails, the 
fluke—hatching from the egg—is 
unable to reach the infective stage 
and soon dies. Snails were practical- 
ly eradicated during the campaign 
by destroying their breeding places 
and treating other infested areas 
with copper sulphate which, even in 
very dilute solution, kills snails. 
Since the snails prefer slow-running 
water and muddy bottoms, eradica- 
tion work was confined mostly to 
the valleys. 


The first step in ridding the 
county of the fluke was to remove 
rubbish and vegetation from the 
streams, ponds, springs, and other 
watercourses. Before this debris and 
plant growth were removed, many 
of the streams frequently over- 
flowed their banks, thereby making 
ideal breeding places for the snails. 
When cleared these same streams 
flowed more rapidly and stayed in 
their channels. On land formerly 
covered with water the workers 
found that the snails died in less 
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than 48 hours after the soil had 
dried. 

In marshes and other places diffi- 
cult to drain thoroughly, the broad- 
casting of a mixture of one pound 
of powdered copper sulphate to 
four pounds of soil killed almost 100 
per cent of the snails. Approximate- 
ly 1,000 acres of marsh land were 
treated with this chemical at an 
average cost, for labor and mater- 
ials, of about $4 per acre. 

After the watercourses had been 
cleared, they were treated with cop- 
per sulphate crystals contained in 
heavy burlap ore bags. The chemical 
dissolves more gradually in such a 
bag than in a lighter one, such as a 
grain or sugar bag. The workers 
found that the method killed prac- 
tically all snails for about one mile 
downstream. Although the solution 
was strong enough to kill the snails, 
it was too weak to injure animals 
drinking it. 

The control program required 
two months and a force of 60 men 
most of that time. All the workers, 
except the leaders, were taken from 
relief rolls. Most farmers cooper- 
ated, and many requested further 
draining of their land as a means of 
eliminating the liver fluke perma- 
nently. At the end of the campaign 
300 letters weré sent to business 
men and stock men in Beaver Coun- 
ty, asking for opinions. Nearly all 
the letters were answered, and all 
replies were favorable. Several bene- 
fits other than improved condition 
of livestock were reported. The 
cleaning of springs and streams 
nearly doubled the irrigation water 
supply and also increased the breed- 
ing and feeding grounds for trout 
in the county. The work also dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of drainage 
projects which formerly had been 


considered too difficult or expensive. 


Wool Project of Montana 
4-H Club Girls 








Some of the winners in the 4-H wool clothing exhibit and dress revue at the Midland 


Empire Fair at Billings, Montana. 


From left to right, Virginia Hill in afternoon dress, in zinia 


shade of light weight wool, second place in the exhibit; Mary Katherine Gloudeman, blue 
tailored suit with long coat, first place in both events; Bettye Beach, hyacinth blue evening 
gown with silver trimmings, second place in revue and seventh in dress exhibit. 


W OOL is playing an increasing- 

ly important part in the Mon- 
tana 4-H clothing program. At the 
Midland Empire fair at Billings this 
year, 4-H Club girls exhibited 40 
wool outfits, including tailored wool 
suits, tailored wool coats, sport suits, 
sport cape suits, sport dress, street 
suit, wool skirt combined with silk 
blouse, and party dress. 

The exhibit was sponsored by the 
Midland Empire Fair, the Montana 
Wool Growers Association, and 
sheepmen of the Billings area. One 
grower gave $75 in addition to the 
money offered by the fair manage- 
ment. Merchants also cooperated in 
securing lightweight woolen dress 
goods. 


Sixty dollars in prizes were award- 


ed in the wool dress contest. The 
wool growers’ association provided 
$50 of this money, and Harry Sny- 
der and the Roberts Sheep company 
of Billings each donated $10. First 
prize was $15 and ninth prize, $2. 

Harry Snyder of Billings sponsor- 
ed the prizes in the district dress 
revue. First place was awarded to 
Mary Katherine Gloudeman, second 
to Bettye Beach, and third to Faie 
Bailey, all of Yellowstone County. 
Accessories, posture, poise, appropri- 
ateness of design and color, as well 
as workmanship, were considered in 
judging the revue. 

Virginia Hill, Montana’s cham- 
pion dress revue girl, selected at 
the North Montana fair in Great 
Falls, did not compete in the district 
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contest. She also modeled a wool 


dress. 


In the wool dress exhibit, the fol- 
lowing awards were made by Miss 
Josephine Pollock, extension cloth- 
ing specialist at Montana State Col- 
lege: 


First—Mary Katherine Gloudeman, Lock- 
wood Peppy Stitchers, Billings, blue tailored 
wool suit with long coat. 


SEcOND—Virginia Hill, Rimrock Coeds, 
Billings, afternoon dress for best wear, zinia 
shade of lightweight wool, with brown 
velvet trimmings and brown accessories. 


THmp—Mildred Sandvig, Great Falls, 
tailored brown and orange wool dress. 


FourtH—Dorothy Mae Bunker, Round- 
up, tailored light blue suit with long coat 
to match. Navy blue accessories. 


FirtH—Faie Bailey, Ripping Stitchers, 
Laurel, brown and orange sport suit. 


SixTH—Jean Germeraad, South Billings 
Sew-So Club, Billings, navy and gray sport 
suit with accessories in navy and gray. 


SEVENTH—Bettye Beach, West Side Smil- 
ing Stitchers, Billings, hyacinth blue eve- 
ning gown with silver slippers and trim- 
mings. 

E1iGHTH—Geneva Bailey, Ripping Stitch- 
ers, Laurel, cape suit in dark green for sport 


wear with bright orange and green plaid 
blouse, brown accessories. 


NInTH—Marjorie Seaton, Cascade, tail- 
ored brown suit with brown accessories. 


Doris L. Anderson, H. D. Agent 
for Yellowstone County, Montana 





Oregon Lamb Shows 


PRING lamb shows are helping 

to improve the quality of mar- 
ket lambs in Oregon. This was ap- 
parent at the third annual fat lamb 
and wool show held at Gold Beach 
on the Oregon coast in late July, 
said to be the best show of its kind 
ever held in the United States. The 
purpose of these spring shows is to 
exhibit and study market lambs and 
wool and they are held at a time 
when the bulk of the lambs are fat. 


Since the first Curry County show 
was organized by R. M. Knox, coun- 
ty agent, three years ago there has 
been a steady improvement in the 
quality of lambs marketed from the 
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county. The best lambs ever dis- 
played were shown this year, accord- 
ing to R. L. Clark, Portland, and 
H. A. Lindgren of Oregon State 
College, who have judged the show 
during the past three years. The im- 
provement has been effected through 
better breeding, better pasture man- 
agement and care of ewes. 

Interest in the show is evidenced 
by the attendance. The population 
of the county is only 3,200 and 750 
persons attended this show. There 
was a delegation from the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce and repre- 
sentative sheepmen from many Ore- 
gon counties. 

The first prize pen of five fat 
lambs was exhibited by H. B. Smith, 
Langlois, who received a $25.00 pre- 
mium and sold at auction for $50.00. 
Roderick McKenzie, Elk River, won 
second with his pen of five, and Fer- 
guson and Sons third. Awards were 
also given in the wool show, which 
was judged by R. A. Ward, manager 
of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers. 

One department of the show 
features boys’ and girls’ club work. 
These young sheep owners exhibited 
their lambs, demonstrated a simple 
“wobble gate” for use in separating 
and told how to get the best prices 
from lambs and wool. 

There are approximately 20,000 
ewes in Curry County according to 
County Agent Knox. Very little 
feeding is done and the sheep graze 
on grass covered slopes of the natural 
prairies which extend to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. The coarse 
wool breeds are used because of the 
heavy rainfall. This year the bulk 
of the fat lambs weighed around 80 
pounds and 5% cents and up, home 
price. Shorn heavy lambs in early 
August were bringing 5 cents. 

The Curry County show was but 
one of six spring shows held in Ore- 
gon this year. The idea originated 
in Douglas County where an excel- 
lent show was held again this year. 
Other counties having shows are 
Lane, Linn, Wasco and Union. 


W. L. Teutsch 


Corvallis, Oregon 


Additional Range News 


MONTANA 
Lingshire 
The summer season was dry but 
the forest range was in better shape 
than much of the surrounding coun- 
try. Lack of moisture has also put 
the fall ranges in poor condition, 
far below, in fact, an average season. 
The old ewes have been pretty 
well cleaned up; also more ewe lambs 
were kept this fall for replacements 
than in the previous year, so the 
bands are being kept at good ages. 
Ewe lambs, both fine wools and 
crossbreds, have been selling from 
about 4 to 7% cents. 
F, C. Campbell 


WASHINGTON 
Roosevelt 

Conditions have not been very 
good here during the month of Oc- 
tober. Feed is very dry (November 
7), but there is plenty of it. We 
did not have enough rain this fall 
to start up any grass. There will 
be plenty of hay for the coming 
winter. This year’s crop was light, 
but there was quite a supply left 
over from last winter. 

While not many yearling ewes 
have been for sale in this part of 
the country, some crossbreds have 
changed hands at $8 a head. Ewe 
lambs have been bought at 7 cents 
a pound. We have a good many more 
young ewes in our flocks as most of 
the aged stock was sold last year. 


North Dalles 


Early fall conditions have been 
about average, but the latter part of 
October and the first week of No- 
vember were the coldest I have ever 
known. Feed conditions on the fall 
ranges are just about 75 per cent of 
normal, and it does not look as if 
the winter range will reach that 
mark, as we have had no rain. We 
use the low lands near the Columbia 
River for winter grazing. 

Eight dollars has recently been 
paid for yearling crossbred ewes, and 
for lambs of the same type, 8% cents 
apound hasbeena late'purchase figure. 


Leo F. Brune 





i ie activity in the domestic wool market during 
the month of October just closed has been almost 
as good as during the month of September except that 
volume of sales has not been nearly so large. We would 
estimate approximately 10 million pounds less for the 
calendar month of October than for the month of Sep- 
tember. On the other hand, prices have firmed up and 
most lines are higher than September prices. In fact, 
it has been possible to sell some less desirable wools at 
prices not far under those obtained for good wools early 
in September. 

The bulk of the sales during October consisted 
largely of fine wools of French combing length, both 
original and graded, though the last week has noticed 
quite a movement in halfblood type. Fleece wools of 
the medium type are rather scarce and are bringing 
excellent prices, though there is not much demand for 
fleece wools of the fine type, except for wools similar 
to Ohio Delaine. 

The present quotations on territory wools during 
the past week are in the following ranges: 

Fine and fine medium, 72-78 cents clean, some strictly 


choice staple wools in a few cases, going as high as 
80 cents clean. 


Halfblood about 72-77 cents clean. 
Three-eighthsblood from about 65-70 cents. 
Quarterblood from about 62-67 cents. 

Low quarterblood around 56-58 cents. 


As far as the sales of this Corporation are con- 
cerned, we have within the past week realized in some 
cases prices above these figures and we presume that 
other houses on the Street may have also sold some 
wools at corresponding prices. The above quotations, 
however, are the average range at which wools are mov- 
ing today. 

The Department of Commerce has just released 
September figures on consumption and our opinion as 
noted in our letter for October to the effect that Sep- 
tember would show an increase over August has been 
confirmed. 
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During the past few weeks foreign wools have 
continued to play a more and more important part in 
the local situation. Shearing is already under way in a 
considerable section of South America, and it is antici- 
pated that offerings of the new clip will be available 
in the latter part of November and in December. There 
have also been quite a few orders placed for a consid- 
erable amount of English pulled wool. In Australia, 
buying brokers have been purchasing wool at the mar- 
ket for American consumption, and it is understood 
that orders at prices a little under the market have been 
turned down. Late cables from Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Geelong report no changes in those markets. In 
Bradford during the past week the market is considered 
quieter, and the reason given is reduced American buy- 
ing, though there is still American inquiry for certain 
types. Prices in London are reported to have steadily 


advanced since the closing of the last series of wool 
sales during the month, but it is understood that con- 
siderable caution is being displayed by buyers on for- 
ward commitments. ; 

Wool substitutes have shown considerably better 
demand, particularly in the better class during the last 
week or ten days with some appreciation in value. Fine 
domestic noils of good clear stock are quoted as selling 
at 63-65 cents and it is reported that importation of 
woolen noils is on the increase. Demand has been also 
very good for new sweater clips and rags of various 
sorts. 

The New York goods market appears to be in a 
very strong position at the present time, prices on va- 
rious lines being advanced during October as well as 
the preceding month of September, and it is understood 
that most mills are booked up until the first to fifteenth 
of January. 

The United States Army Quartermaster at Phila- 
delphia has just asked for bids on 2,093,702 yards of 
olive drab flannel shirting, 1014 oz., and also 1,070,400 
yards of 20 oz. olive drab suiting, bids to be opened 
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November 27. The effect of this announcement natur- 
ally adds to the already strong situation and has already 
affected scoured wools. Any thoughtful person, how- 
ever, will realize that higher raw wool prices naturally 
will increase the use of substitutes, and also the amount 
of wool being imported to be used next year, particu- 
larly if foreign markets should have reached their top 
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level at this time, or if foreign prices should decline 
from some cause that we cannot foresee on this side. 





To sum up the matter, the domestic wool market 
continues on a good healthy basis with considerable 
strength statistically and should continue until over the 
turn of the year. 











Consumption and Stocks 


of Wool 


N September 28, the stocks of 

all conditions of wool and of 
tops and noils on hand in the United 
States, excluding carpet wools, was 
19 per cent less than the amount re- 
ported for the same date in 1934. 
This reduction of stocks, combined 
with the greatly increased activity 
in the market and at the mills, fur- 
nishes the grounds for the present 
optimism at Boston. 

The 19 per cent decrease is more 
significant than appears at first 
sight. One year ago very little 1934 
wool had gone into manufacturers’ 
hands and volume of sales was so 
small as to make it appear that most 
of the clip still would be on hand at 
shearing time in 1935. Last winter, 
however, demand became active and 
has continued that way. Some mills 
have contracts for goods to keep 
machinery fully employed up to 
March 1. 

The September report of the De- 
partment of Commerce shows that 
in that month the dealers of this 
country had on hand what amounted 
to 77,445,000 pounds of scoured 
wool suitable for clothing use. This 
was slightly more than one half their 
stocks in September, 1934. On the 
other hand manufacturers, including 
topmakers, were shown to be carry- 
ing the equivalent of 78,657,000 
pounds of clean wool as contrasted 
to 50,000,000 pounds a year earlier. 
The heavier wool stocks at the mills, 
of course, represent purchases made 
for use in filling orders taken for 
tops, yarn, or cloth. More active 
selling of goods is reflected in the 
lower stocks of tops which were 







































shown as 20,000,000 pounds in Sep- 


tember, or two thirds the amount on 


hand in September, 1934. 

In terms of grease wool weights, 
the stocks of September 28 amount- 
ed to 309,609,000 pounds, of which 
only 215,000,000 was foreign wool. 
Dealers held 147,500,000 pounds, 
and manufacturers and topmakers, 
140,700,000 pounds. 

Consumption of wool, scoured 
basis, in September, 1934, was at a 
weekly rate of 1,594,000 pounds of 
clean wool. In September, 1935, the 
weekly rate of consumption was 5,- 
800,000 pounds. Of this, 2,261,000 
pounds was fine wool, and 1,344,000 
pounds was three-eighths grade. 

Should consumption continue at 
the same rate only thirteen weeks 
would be necessary to exhaust pres- 
ent dealer stocks. However, many 
mills have anticipated higher prices 
and bought for future needs. On this 
account they may not need to buy 
as rapidly as they manufacture, but 
at any rate the existing stocks of 
wool are likely to be dissipated early 
in 1936. 





Woolen and Worsted Mills 
Run at Top Speed 


ALTHOUGH unseasonably warm 


weather has checked trading 
in retail and wholesale clothing mar- 
kets, activity in the woolen and 
worsted industry continues high, ac- 
cording to the New York Wool Top 
Exchange Service (November 1). 
Mills are well provided with forward 
business and are running at a very 
high rate. 
The Wool Top Exchange Service 
says: 
Continued unseasonable weather retarded 
trading in retail and wholesale clothing mar- 





kets during the past week and served to 
slow up the movement of piece goods for 
spot and nearby delivery. Except for 2 
few sections of the country visited by cold 
weather, sales of apparel at retail were at 
about last year’s levels. As a consequence, 
the demand for fill-in lots of seasonable 
merchandise that usually develops in piece 
goods markets at this time of year has failed 
to appear. Mills, however, have enough 
business on their books to keep machinery 
actively employed and are in no need of 
current day-to-day business, which they 
are in no position to meet anyway. It is 
estimated in the trade that the back-log of 
orders for men’s wear fabrics amounts to 
about 30,000,000 linear yards, or the equiva- 
lent of ten weeks’ production. Some spot 
business was done last week on overcoatings 
which are extremely scarce in the popular- 
priced and low-end divisions. Additional 
business was also placed on topcoatings. 

Women’s wear mills began to show lines 
of coatings and suitings for the spring sea- 
son, and booked encouraging business. A 
few mills sold up production to March 1. 
A number of mills reported early orders 
large and numerous enough to carry them 
over the turn of the year. Prices on most 
fabrics showed advances of 5 cents to 15 
cents a yard over the previous season. Wool- 
ens of the sports type were the most active 
sellers in early trading. Despite the con- 
troversy over discounts with the garment 
trade, business on the whole was remark- 
ably good, and the interest displayed by 
cutters in the new lines was genuine enough 
to indicate that a prosperous season lies 
ahead of the women’s wear division. Mean- 
while, mills continued to book a fair busi- 
ness on fall coatings of the dressy type. 
Sports coatings were active but sales were 
not quite so large as in recent weeks. 


The wool manufacturing industry con- 
tinues to operate at top speed, and it is 
believed that machinery activity and wool 
consumption in October will show a gain 
over the previous month. In some quar- 
ters the fear is expressed that mills may 
overproduce, but mill owners assert that 
they are operating against actual orders 
only and are not accumulating inventories. 
Employment is steadily gaining and a num- 
ber of mills have started up third shifts in 
preparatory departments and second shifts 
in spinning and weaving. 
are busy on yarns for the knitting crades, 
as well as for weavers, and expect to remain 


busy for several months at least. 


Spinning mills 
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Yakima Chapter Features 
Wool and Lamb in Tea 
for Local Club Women 


EPRESENTATIVES from all 

the women’s organizations of 
Yakima were entertained at an in- 
formal tea by the Yakima Chapter 
of the Ladies Auxiliary to the Wash- 
ington Wool Growers Association 
on October 25. 


The program opened with a wel- 
coming address by the auxiliary 
president, Mrs. E. K. Foltz. Mrs. 
Neal Robertson gave an interesting 
talk on the “Healthful Properties of 
Wool,” and Mrs. W. A. Roberts 
talked interestingly on “The Value 
of Lamb in the Diet,” using differ- 
ent cuts of lamb in her discussion. 


An exceptionally fine collection 
of woolen articles was exhibited. 
Among the many interesting articles 
displayed was a woolen blanket for 
which the wool had been spun and 
woven 90 years ago by the grand- 
mother of Mrs. Harry Roberts, a 
member of the auxiliary. Mrs. Rob- 
erts told the story of the making of 
this blanket and had at hand some 
of the old looms and shuttles used 
in spinning and weaving woolens in 
her grandmother’s time. 

Another lovely piece was the 
beautiful afghan knitted by the late 
Mrs. H. B. Scudder many years ago 
and given by her to Mrs. Stanley 
Coffin. The exhibit also included the 
coverlet which the auxiliary made a 
year ago out of purebred wool, in 
the old-fashioned Jefferson pattern. 

Before the close of the meeting 
Mrs. W. A. Roberts presented the 
guests with a printed copy of four 
lamb recipes, one of which, the lamb 
salad, made by Mrs. Emil Roberts, 


Women’s Auxiliaries 





Material for this page should be sent to 
Mrs. Ella |. Livingston, National Press Cor- 
respondent, 1110 South 9th East, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 








the women had an opportunity to 
sample at tea. 


The tea table was prettily decorat- 
ed with flowers and appointments of 
pink and white, the auxiliary’s 
colors. Mrs. Stanley Coffin and 
Mrs. S. O. Stewart poured. During 
the afternoon the guests were enter- 
tained with vocal selections by Mrs. 
James Reese and readings by Miss 
Catherine Prior. 


Mrs. .Archie Prior, Mrs. H. F. 
Roberts, Mrs. James Morrow, and 
Mrs. George McWhirter were the 
committee chairmen handling the 
affair. 


Auxiliary Affairs in Utah 


HE Salt Lake Chapter of the 

Ladies Auxiliary to the Utah 
State Woolgrowers held its monthly 
meeting and social at the Belvedere 
Lounge, Monday, October 14 at 1 
o’clock p. m. 


A most delicious buffet luncheon 
was enjoyed, following which the 
regular meeting convened. Mrs. Syl- 
vester Broadbent, president of the 
auxiliary, presided. Music was fur- 
nished by Mrs. Ethel Hogan Han- 
sen and a talk on “Personality” was 
given by Mrs. Katie C. Jensen. 








Oregon Auxiliary Booth at the 
Pacific International 











This is a picture of the wool booth sponsored by the Ladies Auxiliary to the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association at the Pacific International Live Stock Association, held at Portland, Oregon, 


October 5-12. 
exposition. 


The exhibit was rated as one of the most effective industrial displays at the 


In the picture you see Priscilla (Lou Ellen Moors of Molalla, Oregon) carding and spinning 


wool in the doorway of the pretty white Colonial cottage. 
She prepares her own raw wool; her dyes are from 


is an antique in perfect running condition. 


The spinning wheel used by Priscilla 


bark, berries and native roots. For hooked rugs she takes carded wool in strands, rolls it between 


her palms and hooks it into the crash. 


Her associates, Mrs. Herman Oliver, president of the 


Oregon Auxiliary, (front left) and Mary Jane Hathaway Fell, secretary of the organization (front 
right), explained to the visitors at the display what Priscilla was doing. 
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The hostesses for the day were 
Mrs. R. H. Winder, Mrs. J. R. Elia- 
son, Mrs. Ralph Pitchforth, Mrs. J. 
H. Manderfield, Mrs. Warren Shep- 
herd, Mrs. Alex Crystal, Mrs. E. J. 
Kearns, and Mrs. F. R. Marshall. 

Le + * 

Mrs. H. H. Stevens of Salt Lake 
City has been appointed chairman of 
the Finance Committee for the state 
of Utah. 

Le * % 

The Salt Lake Chapter of the 
Utah Woolgrowers Auxiliary gave 
their annual bridge luncheon on Sat- 
urday, November 19, at the Ladies 
Literary Club and it proved to be 
one of the most successful social 
events of the year. 

Mrs. Parley A. Dansie acted as 
general chairman, with Mrs. J. H. 
Manderfield assisting. Chairmen of 
other committees were: Mrs. J. R. 
Edgheill, tickets; Mrs. O. R. Ivory, 
arrangements; Mrs. J. R. Eliason, 
music; Mrs. Warren Shepherd, dec- 
orations; and Mrs. Sylvester Broad- 
bent, serving. 

A profusion of fall flowers and 
soft melodious strains of music 
throughout the afternoon lent a re- 
gal atmosphere to the party. A bevy 
of twenty lovely daughters of the 
auxiliary members enhanced the oc- 
casion much by their serving. Inter- 
est was also added by the drawing 
for five beautiful house prizes. 

Some three hundred guests were 
in attendance. 





Chapter Meetings 


in Oregon 


UMATILLA County Chapter No. 
4 of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion met at the Library Club Room 
on October 12, with Mrs. Percy 
Folsom, president, presiding. Plans 
were made for a wool show on No- 
vember 1 and 2. There are to be five 
divisions, in each of which first, 
second, and third prizes will be of- 
fered. Plans were also discussed for 
a style show and dance to be given 
at a later date. 
Umatilla County Chapter No. 14 
is to be invited to a luncheon early 
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in December. Members of our chap- 
ter attending the luncheon given by 
the Morrow County Chapter report 
a most enjoyable afternoon spent 
playing cards. 

The next meeting of our chapter 
is scheduled for November 9 at the 
Library Club Room, Pendleton. 

Mrs. T. G. Elliott, Secretary 
% + + % 

The September meeting of Uma- 
tilla County Chapter No. 14 was 
well attended. Many songs and 
verses were submitted in the original 
song contest being conducted by 
this chapter. The contest was con- 
tinued another month. All the 
rhymes are to pertain to lamb or 
wool. Plans were made for a lamb 
luncheon to which the Morrow 
County Chapter was invited to at- 
tend. The date set was October 21. 
Mrs. Marian George offered her 


home for the party. 
+ % cd + 


The luncheon given on October 
21 was well attended, with 20 mem- 
bers of the Morrow County Chapter 
and 40 from Umatilla Chapter No. 
14. This number included 10 new 
members of the last named chapter. 
The luncheon was held at the home 
of Mrs. Marian George, which was 
beautifully decorated with autumn 
flowers. The afternoon was spent at 
cards. Those receiving awards for 
high scores were Mrs. Glen Jones, 
Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. Beamer, all of 
Heppner. Mrs. Margaret Kilkenny 
was presented with the door prize. 
All prizes were of wool. The origi- 
nal verses submitted by Mrs. Sloan 
Thomson and Mrs. E. Caudle in the 
song contest won first and second 
prizes, respectively. Mrs. Will King 
and Mrs. E. Caudle entertained with 
vocal selections. The next meeting 
of this chapter will be at the Echo 
City Hall on November 8. 

Mrs. Gaylard Madison, Secretary 

+ + * + 

Morrow County Chapter, Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to Oregon Wool- 
growers met at Lucas Place October 
4, with Mrs. R. I. Thompson, presi- 
dent, presiding. There were twelve 
members present. This chapter is 
sponsoring a free knitting school 





each Monday afternoon. Prizes will 
be offered to school girls for best 
knitted articles. Members from 
Umatilla County chapters 4 and 14, 
were entertained by this chapter on 
September 30. Fifty ladies attended 
the luncheon and spent the after- 
noon at cards. Committees were ap- 
pointed to arrange with local mar- 
kets for keeping lamb in stock, and 
to plan wool badges for all mem- 
bers. Members of lamb committee, 
Mrs. C. McNamer, chairman; Mrs, 
R. I. Thompson, Mrs. Garnett Bar- 
rett, and Mrs. Tom Beamer. Mrs. 
E. E. Clark is chairman of the badge 
committee. The next meeting will 
be at Lucas Place in November. 


Mrs. Glenn C. Jones, Secretary 
+ ££ & & 


The regular September meeting 
of Baker County Chapter, Women’s 
Auxiliary to Oregon Woolgrowers, 
was held on September 4 at the 
home of Mrs. Charles Lee in Baker. 
Plans were made to hold a “Silver 
Bridge” in October at the Rod and 
Gun Club, with Mrs. Chas. Lee in 
charge of tables and Mrs. Norman 
Elliott in charge of refreshments. 
The meeting adjourned after partak- 
ing of refreshments served by the 
hostess. The next meeting will be at 
the home of Miss Minnie Moura, 
October 2. 

& + + 

A miscellaneous shower for Mrs. 
Chas. Colton, whose home was de- 
stroyed by fire, was sponsored joint- 
ly by the Baker Chapter Women’s 
Auxiliary and the Altar Society at 
the Cathedral Hall on Friday, Sep- 
tember 27. The gift of the auxiliary 
was a beautiful wool blanket. After 
a short musical program, ice cream 
and cake were served. Mrs. F. A. 
Phillips had charge of arrangements. 

% + % 

Seventeen members of Baker 
County Chapter gathered at the 
home of Miss Minnie Moura in 
Baker on October 2. Plans were 
made and committees appointed to 
sponsor a Hallowe’en dance on Oc- 
tober 26 at the Rod and Gun Club, 
Mrs. Ira Staggs and Mrs. Fred Wid- 
man to have charge of general ar- 
rangements. Miss Minnie Moura 
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and Mrs. Joe Moura, Jr., joint hos- 
tesses, served refreshments, after 
which the meeting was adjourned to 
meet at the home of Mrs. Clarence 
Love in Baker some time in No- 
vember. 

Miss Minnie Moura, Secretary 


% + + + 


Mrs. Paul C. Stewart, president of 
the Harney County Chapter, Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to Oregon Wool- 
growers, reports a meeting of their 
chapter will be held in Crane on 
November 2. This is also the date 
of the annual meeting of the Har- 
ney County Stock Association. 
There will be a banquet in the even- 
ing for members of the auxiliary 
and stock association as well as many 
invited guests. This annual affair 
has grown very popular and a large 
attendance is expected. 


. se ie 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Grant County Chapter, Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to Oregon Wool- 
growers, was held at the Masonic 
Hall in Long Creek, October 26, 
with Mrs. Frank Oliver, president, 
presiding. There were about thirty 
members and twelve visitors present. 
Luncheon was served by the Long 
Creek members, the proceeds being 
turned to the county chapter as their 
contribution for the year. Plans were 
discussed and committees appointed 
to arrange for the annual luncheon 
held in November of each year. Mrs. 
Mary Finlayson was made chairman 
of general arrangements committee 
to be assisted by Mrs. Fred Lemcke 
and Mrs. Herman Oliver. It was de- 
cided that the entertainment would 
consist of a style show and Mrs. P. 
F. Chandler was made chairman to 
make the necessary arrangements. 
Plans were discussed for conducting 
a knitting school and a committee 
was appointed to report at the next 
meeting. Mrs. John Carter was 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee and the meeting was nicely 
entertained by high school students 
in a Hallowe’en program consisting 
of readings, dances and songs. Mrs. 
Herman Oliver, president of the 
state auxiliary, and Mrs. George Fell, 


secretary, gave reports of their ac- 
tivities during the week of October 
5 to 12, when they presided over a 
booth sponsored by the state auxil- 
iary at the Pacific International 
Livestock Show in Portland. 


Mrs. Louise Moore, Secretary 





Statement of the Ownership, Man- 
agement, Circulation, Etce., 
Required by the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 

1933 


Of National Wool Grower, published 
monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for Oc- 
tober 1, 1935. 

' ss. 


State of Utah, 
County of Salt Lake 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared F. R. Marshall, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor and business manager 
of the National Wool Grower and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bus- 
iness managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers Assn. 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Editor, F. R. Marshall, 509 McCornick 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, F. R. Marshall, 509 
McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2. That the owner is: 

National Wool Growers Association, an 
unincorporated body of Salt Lake City, 
Utah (F. A. Ellenwood, president, and 
F. R. Marshall, secretary), and thirteen 
unincorporated state wool growers’ associ- 
ations. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other secur- 
ities are: 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
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person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


F. R. MarsHatx, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1935. 


(SEAL) 


My commission expires 10-10-35. 


Leona B. Coursey 





Wool and Tops Reach 
Further High Levels 
DURING October, prices of raw 


wools in the Boston market and 
on wool top futures on the New 
York Exchange continued the up- 
ward movement which began about 
six months ago. At the end of Octo- 
ber, the average price of ten grades 
of wools, clean landed Boston, was 
77.1 cents a pound, compared with 
75.1 cents a month previous and 
71.1 cents two months previous. A 
nearby wool top future contract was 
quoted at the end of October at 93.6 
cents, compared with 90.0 cents a 
month previous and 86.0 cents two 
months previous. 


Replenishment of shelves of job- 
bers and retailers, increasing con- 
sumer demand, and large govern- 
ment purchases have combined to 
create an unusual demand for 
woolen and worsted fabrics. The re- 
sulting large consumption of raw 
wools, which this year will probably 
be the greatest for sixteen years, is 
reducing the stocks of raw wools in 
the United States to a level about 
19.7 per cent under the average of 
the past five years. The possible 
necessity of importing greater 
amounts of foreign wools has raised 
prices to levels that are closer to the 
import point than those that have 
existed for the past year. 


New York Wool Top Exchange 
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Chicago 


N extremely nervous dressed 
trade is reflected in constant 
and wide variations in live mutton 
prices. Read quotations from day 
to day and be convinced. All semb- 
lance of stability has disappeared. 
The top price varies $1 per hundred 
within a few days, the only solace 
available being that the market 
promptly stages a “comeback,” 
whereas hog prices, abnormally high 
at the outset, sank constantly to low- 
er levels, and certain types of cattle 
failed to recover lost ground. Of the 
three branches of the livestock mar- 
ket, live muttons have disclosed the 
strongest base, which has generated 
optimism, if not confidence of a 
higher winter level. During the be- 
tween-grass-and-feed period, the 
market has been aggravatingly chop- 
py from day to day, not only with 
respect to prices but sorting. On 
paper, cost of a day’s purchase is 
frequently steady with the previous 
session, but a difference of 10 per 
cent in the sort means much. On one 
session buyers may take everything 
“straight”; on the next the policy 
may change to “sort hell out of 
them.” 

Dressed prices at wholesale have 
switched up and down so violently 
as to bewilder the buying side. 
Whenever wholesale prices are mark- 
ed up even slightly, retailers balk, 
which results in an accumulation. 
Consumer purchasing power is high- 
ly sensitive in response to agitation 
by ill-advised publicity. Popular 
protest against current meat prices 
is largely generated by excessive pork 
cost, but all animal product is ad- 
versely affected. When consumers 
reduce their meat ration everything 
is adversely affected. 

During the October packer con- 
vention at Chicago a leader in that 
branch of the industry, in a key ad- 
dress, deplored this tendency of the 
market to run wild, suggesting, how- 


ever, no remedy. Personally he was 
probably sincere, but as a group pro- 
cessors are largely responsible for 
these apparently absurd convulsions. 
Following this talk markets were un- 
usually erratic, the only alibi ad- 
vanced being a threatened strike by 
New York meat retailers, with the 
objective of a 20 per cent cut in 
wholesale prices. This upset the 
market stride for several days, al- 
though nothing came of it. Similar 
variations may be expected during 
the winter, as on the buying side 
there is an evident intention to get 
cost down, for which consumer pro- 
test against current retail prices is 
responsible. The system is as old as 
the market. Its secret lies in the fact 
that big runs are bought on declines; 
recoveries are effected on short sup- 
ply sessions. After a series of violent 
and inexplicable price swings, the 
level is usually about where it was 
before disturbance set in. Packers 
can figure an average cost, a solace 
denied feeders, especially the single 
carload element. 

At the inception of November the 
live mutton market disclosed a 
healthy undertone. The great bulk 
of the western lamb crop had reach- 
ed killers; the product had gone into 
consumption. Native lambs were 
also closely garnered, as a larger per- 
centage of trash indicated. A few 
premature “‘comebacks,” shorn and 
in the fleece, eked out a waning sup- 
ply, some of these westerns making a 
second trip to the country. Feed-lot 
replacement reached a culmination 
stage for this season, with a variously 
estimated deficiency compared with 
recent years and an apparent cut of 
20 per cent in winter production, on 
which hope, if not confidence in a 
still higher market, is predicated. Fat 
lambs went into November at the 
highest levels of the year; feeder 
lambs at the best prices of the season 
with demand unsatisfied. At Chica- 
go fat lambs sold mainly at $9.50 to 
$9.90; feeders at $9 to $9.35, a nar- 
row spread suggestive of necessity 


Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 





for a substantial winter advance ip 
fat lambs if feeders are to recover 4 
feed bill. A $9.75 market for fat 
lambs is far from a parity basis with 
hogs costing $12.50, including the 
tax, or cattle selling in the $10.50 
to $12.50 range. Obviously the 
lamb market is in strong strategic 
position when these disparities are 
taken into the reckoning. A rising 
wool market, warranting increasing 
credits for pelts and by-product, 
especially casings, is also a bullish 
talking point, as 50 per cent of 4 
live lamb is pelt and offal, edible and 
otherwise. But the offal market has 
been as erratic as meat trade, espec- 
ially in the casing trade. Speculators 
accumulated casings, demanded high 
prices and ran into snags. How close- 
ly interrelated the entire industry is 
this incident indicates. Scarcity of 
pork put a crimp in sausage produc- 
tion, to the disadvantage of casings. 
“There was nothing wrong with 
casing supply,” commented a specu- 
lator, “except that they had no pork 
to fill them with.” 

A crack in the lamb market dur- 
ing the final October session was 
directly traceable to the New York 
kosher market. The fact that about 
60,000 lambs are koshered in New 
York weekly is not generally realized 
as the uninitiated are accustomed to 
associate Jewish meat consumption 
exclusively with beef. A dollar de- 
cline in wholesale kosher lamb trade 
kicks back to the pasture and feed 
lot in less time than is needed to 
record the fact. 

During the period of acute pork 
scarcity, small eastern processors 
operated their plants by killing 
lambs, creating a broad demand, but 
the moment they had access to 
enough hogs, they went to killing 
them. Concurrently fresh pork ran 
into a 30 per cent decline, where- 
upon consumers switched from lamb 
to pork. 

Whenever wholesale cost of lambs 
is advanced two to three cents per 
pound, sales resistance is encounter- 
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ed. The roof of the price list appears 
to be 18 cents for choice carcasses. 
Asa vendor put it: “We jack prices 
up only to discover that we cannot 
make the grade whereupon we are 
under the necessity of buying our 
trade back, by the only possible 
method, slashing prices. On a 16 
to 17-cent basis, lamb figures in 
feader’ sales; at 18 to 20 cents, we 
are just out of luck. Bargain sales 
are then necessary to effect a clear- 
ance.” 

However, the trade is promptly 
responsive to every short run, a fact 
on which winter optimism is based. 
After the turn of the year, when 
western lambs in weak hands have 
been dislodged and natives have been 
cleaned up, a reasonable degree of 
stability will be logical. November 
will attract “comebacks” and clear 
the corn belt of natives which have 
been held back to thrive on rough- 
age and lush pastures. By the turn 
of the year, when feeders have snug- 
gled into winter quarters, the mar- 
ket will be less erratic, “junk” will 
disappear and values work to a 
standardized basis. 

After a series of wide swings, the 
October lamb market closed on a 
$9.25@9.75 basis. The $10 quota- 
tion bobbed up at intervals, but was 
always strained. During the first 
week of October, the range on tops 
was $8.85 to $9.35. The next week 
the top went to the $10.25 swing in 
arange of $9.50 to $10.25. The week 
of October 19 developed a $9.25@ 
9.75 trade and the week of October 
26 a $9.25@10 market. The short 
week at the end of the month re- 
corded a $10 top, but on the last 
round $9.25 to $9.50 took the bulk. 

Sheep trade was less erratic, but 
varied 25 to 50 cents within a few 
days. Fat ewes sold mainly at $3.75 
to $4.50 with a $4.75 top. Wethers 
practically disappeared, but a sprink- 
ling of yearlings realized $7.50 to 
$8. Shorn “comebacks” cashed at 
$7.25@7.35; wooled “comebacks” 
at $9@9.75. 

Money was easy, feed, especially 
toughage, plentiful, and feeders 
greedy. At intervals thin lambs sold 
on a parity with fat stock, or $9@ 


9.35. Michigan feeders were in the 
market with both feet and would 
have taken two head where they se- 
cured one. Only undesirable feeders 
sold below $9, “comebacks” going to 
the country at that figure. Failing 
to secure lambs, feeders went to ewes 
at $3.50@4. Ona typical session to- 
ward the close of the month native 
lambs topped at $9.90; rangers at 
$9.75; wooled “comebacks,” $9.75; 
shorn “comebacks,” $7.25; feeding 
lambs, $9.35; feeder yearlings, 
$6.75; aged western ewes, $4.85; 
feeding ewes, $4.75; breeding ewes, 
$6.50. One string of goats realized 
$2.50, the product being destined for 
the sausage grinder. 

Speculation as to what is ahead is 
obviously futile. Feeders are loaded 
to the guards with cattle, most of 
them in weak hands, having been 
bought high; hog shortage not only 
exists, but impends, and it is no 
secret in trade circles that “small 
meats,” meaning pork, veal, and 
lamb, will not be in excess supply 
during the winter period. Feeders 
have acquired lambs at prices that 
necessitate a $10.50 to $11 market to 
let them out whole, but $1 per hun- 
dred could easily be put on. The 
range to feedlot movement has been 
of generous volume; but through 
the market gateways the feeder 
movement has been considerably 
lighter than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1934. The July to 
September output of feeders from 
all markets was 494,500 head or 20 
per cent less than last year and a 
conservative estimate is that, in all 
positions, feeders went into the win- 
ter with 20 per cent fewer lambs. 
As the line between scarcity and 
plenitude is finely drawn, they have 
an excellent chance to get their 
money back, plus a profit. 

Iowa is notably short compared 
with last year. West of the Missouri 
River production will be under that 
of a year ago. Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan are short, Ohio has pur- 
chased a normal supply. Few lambs 
are in weak hands, feed is plentiful, 
and gain cost 30 to 40 per cent lower 
than last winter. A healthy wool 
market will insure considerable 
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shearing. The great bulk of the 
lambs moved into the corn belt dur- 
ing the September to November 
period are in owners’ hands, or con- 
trolled by men not subject to stage 
fright. Incompetents and neophytes | 
have been weeded out by investment 
cost. 

Fall physical conditions plus fa- 





Purebred Hampshire Dispersal -- SALE 


100 REGISTERED EWES and 
15 EWE LAMBS 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20—1 P. M. 


GUS MEULEMAN 


4 MILES SOUTH OF RUPERT, IDAHO 











Fairfield Stock Farm 
REGISTERED SUFFOLKS 


100 YEARLING EWES 
200 RAM LAMBS 
For October Delivery 


<> 


J. H. PATRICK 


liderton, Ont., Canada 
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HAMPSHIRES 





The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 


ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of _ constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Actg. Secy. 


Macmillan Hoopes, President 
Wilmington, Delaware 


PLEO 
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KING BROS. COMPANY 


Rambouillet and Corriedale Stud Rams 
We are holding a limited number of fancy Rambouillet and Corriedale 


Stud Rams for our customers. 
Also stud ewes of both breeds. 


Our range offerings consist of 
500 YEARLING RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS and 1,800 YEARLING and 
TWO-YEAR-OLD CORRIE- 
DALE RAMS 
Prices consistent with the times and 
the quality of stock offered. 


King Bros. Co. 


Laramie, Wyo. 


Champion Rambouillet Ram at the Denver 
Stock Show, January, 1935. 
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The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 317,697 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00. 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 

Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
J. W. Owens Ozona, Texas 
W. S. Hansen......................Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King....................... Laramie Wyoming 
Frank Bullard Ww Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 


W. S. Alge 




















MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 





AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated in 1915 under Laws of Wyoming) 
Membership Fees—$10; Registration Fees—S0c 
The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed. Established for 65 years. All 
foundation stock from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. 
President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, = 
Vice President—Leslie L. Crane, Santa 


Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dorothy B. Swain, 220 
East Pershing Blvd., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
DIRECTORS 
J. ; ee California 
g—Laramie, Wyoming 
;. Phillipe MeMinnvilie Oregon 
* Wheeler— » Wyoming 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules and pedigree blanks address the Secretary 

















THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


lf You Want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Broughton, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec-y-Treas, 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 




















Management 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 





Plants 


Sa™pson’s Native American Forage 


5.00 





Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture. 


4.50 





509 McCornick Bldg. 




















Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 


FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





























vorable weather have been ideal fo; 
making cheap gains. Rough feed js 
abundant and 60-cent corn smooth; 
the feeders’ path. Possibly feeder; 


may be able in the finality of the 
operation to recover some of the 
money that went into the rat-hole 
last winter. 

The fact must not be overlooked 
that meat consumers are in econom- 
ical mood, watching pennies closely 
and switching purchases as bargains 
are available. Damphool publicity 
has created an impression in the con- 
sumer mind that meat, generally, js 
being vended at exorbitant prices, 
creating a disposition to shorten the 
ration. Much of the meat strike 
hullabaloo pure 
hoakum, but it tends to keep con- 
sumers confused. 

All over the corn belt a pronounc- 
ed tendency to raise more lambs js 
detected. Solid-mouthed breeding 
ewes have been vending at $4.75 to 
$5.25 in Chicago. Feeding ewes have 
been so scarce that weeks have 
elapsed between filing and executing 
orders. Many of these ewes are going 
to the country to raise one lamb, 
shear a fleece and then go to the 
butcher. Farmers have secured few 
yearling ewes. 

At the end of October western 
lamb loading was at the subsidence 
stage, both with respect to fats and 
feeders. A heavy movement to Colo- 
rado feed lots through Denver was 
diminishing and the trade was going 
on a winter basis. The dressed mar- 
ket, although wabbly, was on a fair- 
ly healthy basis and the winter 
prospect was decidedly more promis- 
ing than at the same period of 1934, 
when fat lambs were selling at $5.50 
to $6.50 per hundred. By January 
the weak sisters in the feeding sphere 
will have been ‘shook out,” estab- 
lishing a more stable trade. 


J. E. Poole 


in circulation is 
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Denver 


ENVER’S October sheep re- 


ceipts were 710,957 as against 
619,504 head received in October 
last year, the latter including gov- 
ernment drouth receipts. On Octo- 
ber 21 this year the receipts totaled 
75,064 head, the largest single day’s 
receipts on the Denver market since 
October 14, 1929, when 99,511 head 
established an all-time record for 
one-day receipts on the Denver mar- 
ket. 

Compared to the close of Septem- 
ber fat lambs were 35 to 50 cents 
higher at the end of October; year- 
lings advanced 15 to 25 cents, and 
ewes were steady to strong. Feeding 
lambs declined on the midmonth ses- 
sions but all loss was regained later, 
leaving the market fully steady at 
the close of the month with the 
opening. 

Numerous loads of fat lambs sold 
in mid-October at $10 to establish 
the month’s top. Early in the month 
best range lambs were selling at 
$9.15. Closing quotations on the 
best were at $9.65 with most of the 
better grades selling from this down 
to $9.25. Comparatively few choice 
lambs were received late in the 
month. 


Early month top on feeder lambs 
was $9, at which many loads went 
over the scales. This price was the 
top at the close of the month, with 
many feeders selling at $8.50 to 
$8.90 and only the plainer grades at 
§7 to $8. 

Fat ewes sold late in the month 
up to $4.25 with many at $3.50 to 
$4.15 and plainer ewes down to 
$2.50. Breeder ewes sold mostly at 
$4 to $4.50 with yearling ewes at 
$5.50 to $6.50. Plainer ewes went 
at $3 to $3.50 and choice ewe lambs 
went to the country at $9. Three 
loads of outstanding Montana year- 
ling breeders landed at $8.25 a head. 

Indications are that a goodly sup- 
ply of lambs will be fed in Denver 
territory this season, finishers figur- 
ing that feed is comparatively cheap 
and that the possibility of making a 

(Continued to page 32) 








Rambouillets 


We have 400 Large Smooth-bodied, 
Long Wooled Yearling Rams 
for Sale. 


spe ———— 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


GENUINE TRAINED SHEEP 
DOGS AND PUPPIES 


$4.00 TO $25.00—Express Prepaid 
10 to 30 Days’ Trial 


1 0 | RANCH, Chester, Mont. 

















Purebred Range Raised 
RAMBOUILLET 











Rams For Sale 


Crossbred, Yearlings and Twos 


Half and Three Quarter Bred 
Dense Fleece, Good Quality, Hardy, 


Range Raised, Good Condition 
Prices Reasonable 


E. W. WAYMAN 


Ingomar, Montana 


RAMS 


.»- FOR SALE... 
600 
Yearling Rams 


Number of good two’s 
Priced According to Selection 
and to Meet Conditions 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 
Hanford, California 

















Rambouillet 


Show Sheep 
FOR SALE 





We must reduce our flock. 





We offer for Sale: 


EWE LAMBS, YEARLING 
EWES, TWO AND THREE- 
YEAR-OLD EWES AT 
BARGAIN PRICES 


Part or all of each age— 
Choice, Fancy Registered 
Ewes. 

Also 
275 Purebred Unregistered 
Young Rambouillet Ewes at 
$8.00, and 
200 Grade Ewes, one to three 
years old, at $7.00— 
For Quick Sale. 


We have a few Stud and Range Rams left yet. 


In 1934 we won every first prize that we competed for, and in 1935 we won all except 
one in the Southern Utah Rambouillet Show. 


WE DO NOT FEATURE A SHOW FLOCK, BUT WE WIN WHEREVER WE SHOW 


An opportunity is offered for any one to get ewes of the very best blood lines in the 
breed, and with good heavy bone, wide backs, good eyes and mouths, straight legs, 
and wool of long staple, fine and crimpy, uniform all over the body. 


DAY FARMS COMPANY 


PAROWAN, UTAH 


WILFORD DAY, Pres. and Manager 























Fine Wooled Mutton Lambs 
Without Wrinkles 


A Breeder’s Achievement at Deer Lodge Farms, Montana 
By C. G. Randell 


N this old world it is a hard task to make a success of one enter- 
prise but when you find a man who has gathered distinction in 
two fields you feel like taking your hat off to him. The man I refer 
to is Guy Stambaugh of Deer Lodge, 
Montana. 

Mr. Stambaugh is manager and stock- 
holder of the Deer Lodge Farms Com- 
pany, a 32,000 acre ranch layout, and is 
a successful breeder of the new type 
Rambouillet sheep. He runs over 8,000 
sheep each year on his ranch and also on 
a 100,000 acre tract in the forest reserve 
adjacent to the ranch. Looking after his 
large scale ranch and breeding 
operations is a sizable job but 
Guy, as he is affectionately 
known among sheep men every- 
where, is a “dyed in the wool” 
cooperator and finds time to 
handle the presidency of the 
Montana Wool Marketing Association. This agency is a 
member of the National Wool Marketing Corporation at 
Boston and has marketed many millions of pounds of wool 
for Montana sheepmen. Mr. Stambaugh has also distin- 
guished himself in cooperative circles in his work as vice- 
president of the Montana Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion, an agency which each year moves many thousands 
of feeder lambs from range to corn belt. 

I had heard of Guy Stambaugh’s fine bred sheep for 
several years but I had never had the pleasure of being 
at the ranch. One evening in late July, in company with 
John Wisdom, head of the sheep department of the Iowa 


GUY STAMBAUGH 


Scale and Stamina 


We found a herd of very fine rams free from wrinkles, with won. 
derful scale and stamina. John Wisdom will testify to the scale and 
stamina part as he wrestled one of them down so we could get , 
look at the long staple wool. I never will forget, when we released 
the ram, he ran about 50 feet to a high point then whirled around 
and faced us with his head up and front feet stuck out like , 
stallion posting at the American Royal. He seemed to be outraged 
at the indignity we had inflicted upon him. What a picture he made 
standing there, immovable, holding his ground, a veritable “Rock 
of Gibralter!” 











Live Stock Marketing Corporation and his son, John, Jr., Sire, dam, and one-half blood cross, showing increased wool production. Rambouillet ram 
we drove from Deer Lodge out to the ranch. Nearing the purchased by the Chinese Experiment Station, crossed on native Taiku breed, with remark- 


place we saw Mr. Stambaugh operating a level and en- 

grossed in changing the direction of a ditch. He explained 

jokingly that he was trying to make water run up hill. We left 
him to finish his job and then drove up to the ranch headquarters 
and looked over some of his pure bred studs before he arrived. 


able results in size and quality of fleece. 


Selected Smooth Rams 
About this time Mr. Stambaugh arrived and he proceeded to tell 
us some of his experiences in building up his herd. 
He started his breeding operations in 1922. His aim 








was to develop a Rambouillet sheep free from body 
wrinkles and folds in the neck and an animal at the 
same time that had plenty of size and a good, long 
staple, fine fleece, This was the ideal that he began 
working toward. He began breeding with 5,000 pure 
bred Rambouillet ewes and he bred these ewes to the 
smoothest and best bucks he could find. Each year he 
would cull out the wrinkled ewes. He began to st 
results the first year of operation. 





Since wool is such an important item in income from 
a herd of sheep he paid a great deal of attention to this 
cash crop. Some years he would weigh each fleece 
see if it was up to standard. After 13 years of hard 
work and with all the trials and tribulations that 4 
pioneer in any field experiences, he has developed a typé 
of Rambouillet sheep which has received wide recognl 


Vigorous, Smooth Rams—Plenty of Wool—"Not a wrinkle in a car load." tion, both in this country and abroad. A study of the 
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accompanying picture will tell you why he has capital- 
ized on the slogan, “Not a wrinkle in a carload.” This 
year the Deer Lodge Farms Company has shipped pure 
bred stock to the Navajo Indian Agency, also new Ram- 
bouillet ewes and a stud ram to both the University of 
California and the Oregon State Agricultural College. 
The State Agricultural Colleges of Montana, New Mex- 
ico and Washington have also used the Deer Lodge Farms 
new Rambouillet rams. 

In 1931 studs and ewes were shipped to China for 
crossing with the native sheep. Here is the report re- 
ceived concerning them. “The sheep and lambs have 
been getting along well and have grown considerably 
since arrival. I shall have prepared and sent to you 
samples of wool from the Chinese sheep next week. You 
may be interested to have records of shearing of local 
sheep, The Taiku sheep, in the average, shear 14 ounces 
of wool. They have later about as much hair. Another 
type of Shansi sheep, with longer wool, shears an average 
of about two pounds of wool. Our new Rambouillet 








ewes, received from you, sheared 16 pounds.” 


At Western Shows 


The Deer Lodge Farms Company shows at a number of places 
in the West including Miles City, Billings and Great Falls, Mon- 
tana; Salt Lake City, Utah; Klamath Falls and Pendleton, Oregon; 
and Casper, Wyoming. At the Klamath Falls show in 1934 Guy 
Stambaugh had the high pen of studs (five) and the high pen of 
range rams. At Casper in 1934 he had the high pen of range rams. 
In 1933 at Casper he had the high stud, high pen of range rams 
and the high pen of five registered studs, 

In his breeding operations he uses three bucks to 100 ewes. In 
hand breeding he uses one buck to 150 ewes. 

Ewes are bred in October and November for March and April 
lambing, Lambing is done under straw roof sheds. Sheep run on 
the range from the fall until February first, then are brought into 
feed lots and put on hay. Bands numbering about 1700 each are 
bred so as to lamb about 10 days apart. The summer bands of 
ewes are run in lots of between 1000 and 1100. Mr. Stambaugh 
has eight Roumanian herders. Camp is made at a different point 
each night. His lamb crop runs around 105 per cent. Unless twins 
are strong, one is killed. Ewes are not flushed but if they have 
twins they get grain after lambing. While most sheepmen figure 
an annual 10 per cent loss the Deer Lodge Farms, according to Mr. 
Stambaugh, average loss for the past ten years has been less than 
four per cent, 


Breeds Saddle Horses 


In conjunction with the sheep breeding work Mr. Stambaugh has 
also done considerable Work in breeding up saddle horses. Saddle 
horses in the West are almost a thing of the past. Mr, Stambaugh 
is attempting to develop a good range saddle horse by using a 
beautiful and well proportioned Arabian stallion and crossing with 
western range mares. As a result of these crosses Mr. Stambaugh 
is getting good saddle horses weighing from 1100 to 1250 pounds. 


Not a Bible scene but a native Chinese shepherd going to pasture with his flock 


at the Chinese Experimental Farm. 


Mr. Stambaugh was born in 1885 on a ranch in Washington 
and was graduated from the Washington State College at Pullman, 
specializing in animal husbandry; he taught sheep judging under 
Dean Coffey at the University of Illinois and also took graduate 
work at that university. 

In appraising a man’s success it is always well to look behind 
the scenes and get acquainted with his family. In this case you 
will find Mrs, Stambaugh 
the first lady of the ranch, 
very charming and hospit- 
able, also a friendly little 
girl named Betty Jeanne 
and a big, strapping boy, 
Sidney. 

Without doubt, Mr. 
Stambaugh in his breeding 
operations has developed a 
type of Rambouillet which 
is a dual purpose sheep, an 
animal that can produce a 
big, smooth mutton lamb 
and at the same time a 
heavy fleece of long staple, 
light shrinking wool. In 
the development of these 
sheep, open faced ewes A. W. Harris, president of the Harris Trust 
and rams have been used. Co-, of Chicago, at the ranch on his 
This is a distinct advan- Arabian Stallion. 
tage, both to growers and 
to corn belt feeders in that the smooth sheep do not have wrinkles 
underneath their eyes which makes for wool blindness. 











Reprinted from the October, 1935, National 
Live Stock Producer 


The Deer Lodge Farms Company has for Sale Every Fall 


1500 YEARLING NEW RAMBOUILLET RAMS and 
1000 NEW RAMBOUILLET EWES OF MIXED AGES 


If you want to increase the weight and length of your wool and raise big smooth lambs 


Use the Deer Lodge Farms Company New Rambouillets 


Guy Stambaugh, Manager 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


(Advertisement) 














HOME COMFORT CAMP 
Gold Medal Winrer. 
Hardoses framed. Stormoproof. 



















knocked 
down—easy to set up. Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
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REINFORCED RIB 
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Letterheads 
For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 


























‘SALT LAKE 
ENGRAVING 


STREET « « 
UTAH 


58 REGENT 


















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 

For — ty the National Wool Grower 
9 McCornick Building, 
Galt Lake City, Utah 














Lamb Market Conditions 


(Continued from page 29) 


profit is as good as when feeder 
lambs are selling at considerably 
lower prices. 

Packers have been good purchasers 
of the fat lambs offered at Denver. 
One week during the month they 
purchased 77,000 head, slaughtering 
a portion of them at Denver and 
sending the balance to various east- 
ern points for slaughter. On a recent 
Monday when arrivals totaled 69,000 
head, packers purchased 18,700 head, 
of which 15 cars went to New York, 
two to Boston, three to Cincinnati, 
13 to interior Iowa points, with 
other shipments to Ft. Worth, St. 
Louis, Chicago and the Missouri 
River. 

Feeder buyers were on the Denver 
market during the month to take all 
of the feeder lambs offered, and the 
trade was very satisfactory through- 
out. Corn belt feeders have been 
here in large numbers, “or have had 
their orders lodged with local order 
buyers, while feeders of northern 
Colorado, the Scottsbluff district of 
Nebraska, and other western feeding 
areas were liberal purchasers. 

Indications point to a big demand 
for both fat and feeder lambs at 
Denver during November and it is 
believed that western producers will 
have the lambs here to supply the 
demand. 


W.N. Fulton 


Kansas City 


LAMs prices in October averaged 

50 to 75 cents higher than in 
September and the highest on range 
lambs of any month this season. The 
closing top for lambs, $9.35, was 
established with offerings that were 
wet and not strictly choice so that 
the trade made the nominal top at 
$9.50 or 25 cents above the Septem- 
ber close. Each month since June 
lamb prices have advanced. The 
closing top in June was $8.25; July, 
$8.50; August, $8.60; September, 
$9.25 and for October, $9.35. The 
October close was $1.10 higher than 
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the June close. Each month since 
June prices averaged higher than 
those of the preceding month by , 
good margin. Because of att ti 
buying that existed in the range 
country for the past few months 
few producers got the full benefit of 
the advance. Speculators and direct 
buyers made good profits. 

After opening the month at $9.10 
there was a drop to $8.85 on the 
next day, but from then until Octo- 
ber 9 there was a rapid advance 
that took quotations to a $10 posi- 
tion before the rise was checked. By 
the 16th the market had declined 75 
cents. This was followed by a 65 
cent rise and then a setback and 4 
rally that carried the top on Octo- 
ber 29 to $9.90. A setback followed. 

While prices in October made the 
highest average of the season fluc- 
tuations were rather severe. There 
was a difference of $1.15 between 
the high and low spots. There was 
no full week in which the market 
maintained an entirely upward or 
downward trend. A few days’ ad- 
vance was invariably followed by a 
setback, and declines were pinched 
out by quick rallies. Each break 
seemed to contact urgency in de- 
mand but rallies smothered it 
quickly. 

The general lamb market derived 
some strength from the firmness in 
wool, in fact wool prices were more 
of a factor in making lamb quota- 
tions than in any month in more 
than a year. It looks as if a strong 
wool market is in the making for 
coming months and if this material- 
izes winter fed lambs should show 
good feeding margins. 

One of the interesting features in 
the October livestock market was 
a shift in price positions between 
lambs and hogs. Lambs went up, 
hogs came down. After the middle 
of the month hogs were lower than 
lambs for the first time since fat 
range lambs began to come to mar- 
ket in August. This doubtless was 
brought about by the fact that pack- 
ers were pounding hog prices into 
line for the beginning of the winter 
packing season, and that by late 
October the fat range lamb move- 
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ment was about over, and not much 
of a fed lamb movement anticipated 
before the middle of November. 
From the high point at the middle of 
August hogs dropped $3 and from 
the August close to the October high 
lambs rose $1.40 or a shift of $4.40 
between the two meat animals. At 
the end of the month the top prices 
were $9 on hogs, $9.35 on lambs, 
and $11.75 on steers. 

Prices for fat ewes ranged from 
$3.25 to $4.75, depending on quality 
and condition. Yearlings sold at $6 
to $8, mostly $6.50 to $7.50. The 
supply of mutton classes at no time 
was sufficient to let killers depress 
the market for any length of time. 
Demand for breeding ewes was so 
urgent that every ewe that had a 
lamb prospect went to countrymen 
rather than to killers. 

Likewise the supply of feeding 
lambs was much below the inquiry. 
Prices ranged from $8 to $9 with 
most of the good thin lambs moving 
at $8.60 to $8.85. It looks as if the 
total number of lambs to be fed 
this winter will be 25 to 30 per cent 
short of two years ago. It also looks 
as if an unusually large per cent of 
lambs on feed are in sections that 
usually market before the end of 
February. Lambs into feed lots show 
more weight than last year, conse- 
quently the return movement will 
be early. 

Last winter Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas wheat fields were well filled 
with lambs, due to the scarcity and 
high prices for other feeds. Up to 
date few wheat fields have been leas- 
ed for winter grazing and owners 
have bought very few lambs. It is 
estimated that Kansas wheat fields 
will not have within 60 per cent of 
the numbers carried last winter . 


Between the urgent demand from 
corn belt feeders for thin lambs and 
from eastern killers for fat lambs 
the change-in-ownership privilege 
recently renewed on the market was 
utilized to full extent. Some 80 
double decks of fat western lambs 
were bought during the month by 
eastern killers. The bulk of these were 
taken to points in Ohio and east- 
ward. This shipping demand exerted 
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a strengthening influence in the mar- 
ket. 

October receipts were 140,348, 
compared with 327,634 in the same 
month last year. However October 
receipts last year included 171,716 
consigned to the government on 
drouth relief purchases. Total re- 
ceipts for the ten months this year 
were 1,240,977, compared with 1,- 
596,625 in the same period of 1934. 


C. M. Pipkin 


Omaha 


FA? lambs were in none too vig- 
orous demand at any time dur- 
ing the month of October and slug- 
gishness was a feature of the month’s 
trade. A spurt in the final week of 
the month pulled prices out of the 
rut in which they had been mired 
through a big portion of the period. 
The improvement was short-lived, 
however, and a good share of the up- 
turn was relinquished in subsequent 
bearish sessions. Closing prices nev- 
ertheless were 40@50 cents higher 
than at the end of September. Prices 
for the month averaged about $3.00 
higher than in October last year, and 
they were the highest for the tenth 
month of any year since 1929. 

Limited supplies and steady im- 
provement in the wool situation were 
principal bullish factors to offset un- 
certain and weak eastern dressed 
markets. Sporadic good shipper de- 
mand was another favorable factor. 

Range movement dwindled stead- 
ily until at the conclusion of the 
month only a scattering of westerns 
were coming in, declining quality 
also being an indication that the 
range season was about at an end. 
Fed lambs, scarce in the first fort- 
night of the month, came in increas- 
ing numbers toward the finish, both 
shorn and wooled. Native supplies 
were liberal all month, with a tend- 
ency toward heavy weight becoming 
apparent. : 

Receipts were 151,764, compared 
with 303,392 last October (includ- 
ing 145,000 government ewes). The 
run was the lightest for October 
since 1899. 





Do you like syrup on your hotcakes 
or waffles? Then you will under- 
stand why all animals and fowls 
relish Cane Molasses as an appetizer. 
Cane Molasses stimulates consump- 
tion of other feeds—increases diges- 
tibility as much as 24%. Get better 
results at. lower cost! A trial will 
prove the efficiency and economy of 
“Nature’s Favored Feed.” 





Announcement 


Better to serve our customers in the 
Northwest, we have opened a new 
branch office: SKINNER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Nothing like it ever be- 
fore published. Packed 
with authentic practi- 
cal information. Mailed 
FREE. 


Address Dept. N-3 


The PACIFIC 
MOLASSES CO., usa. 


215 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
For Sale by the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER ASSOCIATION 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool._.$3.06 


Sampsen’s Range and Pasture 
Management 4.00 





Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 5.00 
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The high price for the month was 
$9.65, which was paid for both west- 
erns and natives late in the month. 
In the final session fed woolskins sold 
at $9.25@9.50, fed shorn at $7.85 
and natives at $9.15@9.25. 

There was no cessation to the de- 
mand for feeding lambs, which con- 
tinued in excess of supplies. Prices 
were on a practically even basis 
throughout the month. Materializa- 
tion of favorable corn crop pros- 
pects and a good supply of rough 
feed combined to maintain a broad 
outlet in country regions, which ab- 
sorbed a major portion of the feed- 
ers that were available. Commercial 
operators put a scattering of weight- 
ier lambs on the shearing order into 
their lots, but the extent of their 
operations were far below normal. 


Due entirely to lack of numbers, 
shipments of feeding lambs going 
out were the lightest for the month 
over a period of years. A total of 
49,701 feeders were taken out, com- 
pared with 72,344 last October and 
86,000 in each of the two preceding 


IL 
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seasons. Distribution was broad, 
eight states being represented, al- 
though Iowa and Nebraska took the 
bulk. Desirable handyweights sold 
at $9.00 throughout the month and 
they reached $9.10 in the closing 
week. Bulk of the month’s trade was 
at $8.50@9.00, although there was 
fair volume of plainer and lighter 
kinds at $8.00@8.50. Peewees and 
common grades ranged down to 
$7.25. 

Supplies of fat yearlings were 
seasonally light. The market rallied 
after a midmonth slump and closed 
unchanged. Choice lightweights sold 
at $8.00 and most of the month’s 
business was in a $7.50@8.00 range. 


Fat ewes worked up 25@35 cents» 


to the highest levels since last April. 
Choice lightweights sold for slaugh- 
ter in good numbers at $4.25@4.35. 
Plainer and heavier kinds ranged 
down to $2.25. 

Breeding ewes continued in very 
good country demand and prices 
showed progressive strength. Fairly 
liberal numbers were taken into the 


country. It is estimated that up- 
wards of 60,000 western range breed. 
ers of varying ages have gone out 
this season, indicating a considerable 
increase in native lamb production 
in this section next season. Yearling 
breeders sold as high as $7.75, the 
highest in recent years, sales ranging 
thence downward to $6.50, accord- 
ing to weight and condition. Solid- 
mouthed kinds sold downward from 
$5.25 and short-terms went from 
$3.00 upward. 
H. F. Lee 


St. Joseph 
ECEIPTS for the month of Oc- 


tober were approximately 76,- 
500 compared with 59,261 in Sep- 
tember. The total in October a year 
ago was 122,446, including 38,108 
on government account. Of the 
month’s total 44,781 were from 
western ranges, the states of Ore- 
gon, Utah, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Idaho being well rep- 
resented. The lamb market during 








The four large packers and small butchers give 
shippers to Kansas City a larger local demand 
than can be found at any other market. 
the “Sale in Transit” freight rate arrangement 


KANSAS CITY... 


IS THE ONLY MARKET WHERE THE FOUR LARGEST PACKERS IN THE 
WORLD HAVE SLAUGHTERING PLANTS — ALSO MANY SMALL 
BUTCHERS, EASTERN ORDER BUYERS, BROAD CORN BELT 


FEEDER DEMAND 


7 a A 


With 


SII 


Your sheep will net more money at Kansas City because there is larger outlet and 


better feeding facilities here than at any other market. 


now in effect, Kansas City can distribute fat and 
feeder sheep to eastern points more quickly and 


economically than any other market. 
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: MINK, MUSKRATS, 








COYOTES 


WILD CATS 
AND BADGERS ARE BRING- 
ING GOOD MONEY 


The high prices which Johnston’s 


? are paying will encourage the trap- 
? pers to go after the coyotes and thin 
? them out. 


Send Johnston’s the names of your 


trappers for free shipping tags and 
: gpecial low prices on coyote and other 


? traps. 


All western furs bring top prices 


when shipped to 


J. R. Johnston Wool & Fur Co. 


Coyote Buyers Since 1880 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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HAVE YOUR SADDLE 
MADE TO ORDER, ) 
Perfect fit, guaranteed satisfaction, economy. 


Harness, Hats, Chaps, Boots, Bridles, etc. io, 
Makers of America’s best quality Saddles gga 


FRED MUELLER. 
SADDLE & HARNESS 
429 pernsaen Bape. Semen! em “y 











476 So. University Ave. 
x 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 





Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, 
drawers, 
100% weatherproof. 


table, bins, 
large storage compartments, etc. 
Insulated steel top. 
Write for details and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Provo, Utah 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W.BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 

















SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture 4.50 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management 4.00 


FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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the month was an uneven affair, the 
top on westerns ranging from $8.75 
@9.75. Compared with a month 
ago values are 25 cents or more high- 
er, with choice kinds quoted up to 
$9.50 on the close. The month 
opened with best lambs quoted at 
$9.00 and, with steady to higher 
markets, the top advanced to $9.75 
by the 9th, but after this date prices 
were up and down, when best on the 
close sold at $9.25, though choice 
kinds were lacking. The limited 
number of feeding lambs met a good 
demand and closing prices are steady 
with a month ago. Most of the 
month’s sales ranged $8.50@8.75 
with several lots up to $9.00. All 
classes of aged sheep close around 50 
cents higher. On the close best fat 
ewes sold at $4.60, yearlings up to 
$7.50, with old wethers and twos 
$4.75@6.50. Demand for breeding 
stock held up fairly well through- 
out the month, but such kinds were 
scarce on late days. Numerous lots 
of young stock sold $6.50@8.00, 
with older classes $4.00@5.50. 


H. H. Madden 





The Fall Season in 
Central Wyoming 
\ ," TE have had exceptionally dry 


weather for the month of 
October. The last few days have 
brought rather cold temperatures, 
as low as zero in some parts, with a 
light flurry of snow. Feed looks to 
be good for the winter range which 
is mostly composed of deeded lands 
and homesteads. Don’t believe much 
over 20 per cent of the land in this 
vicinity is government domain. 

We have had a very uneven lamb 
market this past season. Lamb con- 
tracting started early in the summer 
at 6 cents and rose to an extreme 
top of $8.35. Aged ewes sold from 
$2 to $3.50. Range sheep, mixed 
ages, sold at an average of $6.50 with 
yearling ewes $7 to $8.25 and offers 
at $8.50, with none to be found. 

Hay seems to be moving rather 
slowly as corn and cotton cake are 
the major feeds in this vicinity. 


Casper, Wyoming H. Pearce 








Built fo 
Hard Range Wear / 


OWBOY 
<a — Boots 
hirts, aad 


New Stylese and <4BigValues! 


co-dare hats and 
hi 22S 


os 
Catalo 


Money-back guarantee. All goods prepaid. 
W este today for Free New Catalog in colors, 


STOCKMAN-FARMER Co. 


163) LAWRENCE 8T DENVER, COLO. 











Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 
1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 








PINE-TREL 


REPELS FLIES ---- HEALS WOUNDS 
Protect your animals from screw worm flies, wool 
maggots, blow flies and grub-in-the-head. PiNe-TREL 
will keep them away. 

Use Puve-tret after docking, castrating or dehorning. 
Stop losses. Protects 
the open sores from 
flies and infection, 
while it soothes and 
heals. 

Heals barbed wire 
cuts, horn gores, dog 
bites and wounds of 
every nature. 


AMERICAN 


P. O. Box 1256 
New Orleans, 
La. 








SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














A Better Camp for Your Money 


DeLuxe and Famous for 
Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship to any point on railroad 
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Discovery 


Now Makes 


The CHEAPEST Shep 


All ticks, eggs or nits are dead the day after dipping. Remember this: With 
ooper’s you dip only once because it kills the live ticks and destroys the eggs or 
nits which if not killed would hatch out later and require a second dipping. 
COOPER’S Is the Only Dip in the World 
that Does the Entire Job in ONE Dipping 


and the only dip which protects against fresh attacks 


for months. Small —_—. remaining in the fleece’ 
lean. 


keep your sheep c 
Dipping Powder has no equal anywhere, it has led 
all sheep dips the world over for 90 years. A new 
discovery now cuts its cost to about one cent a gallon. 


More and Better Wool 


It is proved beyond a doubt that Cooper dipped sheep 
actually grow more wool and the quality Steen 
There’s no break in the wool . . . the flow of yolk is 
assured which means a well-fed fibre. 

Cooper Sheep Dipping Powder is also the world’s 
premier scab destroyer . . . no risk, wool is never 
impaired when Cooper’s is used. 


7 Years of Experimental Work Brings 
Gigantic Saving to Sheep Industry 


The Cooper laboratory has triumphed in developing 
a method of adding the new ingredient known as 
“Pulvex.” Amazing in its added ci ee 
tremendous in its saving of dipping costs. Makes 
50% larger dilution and . . . we haven't raised the 
price one penny ... you make the saving! See prices: 


use Cooper’s 


SMALL PACKAGE | weep made 25 gallons, 
cost, 50 cents now makes 37 gallons. 


LARGE PACKAGE een made 100 gallons, 
cost, $1.75 now makes 150 gallons. 


CASE: Ten large, Formerly made 1000 gal- 
or 40 Small Packages jlons, now makes 1500 gal- 
cost, $16.50 lons. 

Prices F. O. B. Chicago. 

Imagine what all this means to you. First, you need 
dip only once . . . you save the cost, time and labor 
of a second dipping. You protect your flock against 
fresh attack. ou get more wool, better wool. 
Your flock is healthier, more profitable. And now, by 
our discovery, dipping cost is cut one third. 

Stock Carried at 

Salt Lake City - C. F. Wiggs, 224 S. W. Temple St. 
Portland, Oregon - - - anning Warehouse Co. 
San Antonio, Texas - - - Merchants Transfer Co. 
San Francisco- - - - Francisco Warehouse Co, 


Write for Bulletin 238 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS Inc. 
1908 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








509 McCornick Bldg., 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 





For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 














Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 10) 


something that should receive th 
attention of all sheepmen, for th 
blowfly must be kept down. I hays 
been burning all of the dead ewe 
and lambs at lambing time for sey. 
eral years, and it seems to me that 
such procedure should be made com. 
pulsory. 

Rumors have been circulating 
that wool buyers are trying to con- 
tract next year’s wool clip at 25 


cents a pound. 
Frank L. Hunt 


Cloverdale 


Conditions during October have 
been good and winter feed prospect; 
are fine at this time. All of the graz- 
ing land used in this section is pri- 
vately owned and the winter and 
summer range is all the same. 

No sales in ewes have been report- 
ed within recent weeks. The bands 
include about the same number of 
yearlings as a year ago and a few 
more ewe lambs have been retained 
for flock replacements. The average 
age of the ewe bands is about the 
same as it has been during the past 


two years. 
Chas. P. Hulbert 


La Honda 


We have had a fine rain and feed 
is well started (November 4). On 
all the range in this locality the feed 
is excellent. The same land is used 
both winter and summer for grazing 
our sheep. The early rains we are 
having will no doubt make us a good 
feed year. 

There are about as many yearling 
ewes on hand this year as last, and 
most of the sheepmen are keeping 
their ewe lambs for stock ewes. The 
price of aged ewes has been so low 
that the growers have not been sell- 
ing them, so the bands include quite 
a number of them. 


Frank Isidoro. 
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OREGON 


Warm weather prevailed early in 
the month, but the last two or three 
weeks were quite cold, and the last 
few days exceptionally cold for this 
time of year. The early part of the 
month was dry, but the middle and 
latter parts had rain and snow in 
more or less generous amounts, 
though the eastern portion still needs 
more moisture. Cold weather pre- 
vented much improvement in pas- 
turage from the late precipitation, 
but forage has been fair to good and 
livestock came out of the mountains 
in good shape. 


Antelope 


Conditions have not been too good 
during October. There has not been 
sufficient rain, and while the days 
are warm, the nights are cold and 
frosty (October 28). Feed on the 
public domain is still short, but most 
pastures have lots of dry feed. Our 
sheep are run on.deeded lands dur- 
ing the winter and there is plenty 
of hay on most of the ranches. The 
present quotation on it is $9 a ton 
in the stack. 

There has been a strong demand 
for aged ewes at $3.00 from farmers 
and small owners, so the sheepmen 
have sold most of their old stock. 
Yearling ewes for sale are scarce, 
though there are about the usual 
number in the bands. The sales of 
both fine wools and crossbreds that 
have been made were on a $7 per 
head basis. Eight cents a pound has 
been paid for ewe lambs, but I think 
about 10 per cent more of them 
have been retained by the sheepmen 
for replacements. 


Henry E. Rooper 


Burns 


It has been very dry all fall and 
the weather has been extremely cold, 
starting in about a month earlier 
than usual. On account of the dry 
weather feed conditions all over this 
section have been poor this fall. 
Just as soon as it snows the sheep will 
go on to the desert lands, the winter 
grazing area for most of the sheep 
in this section. There will be plenty 








Marketing Western 
| Wools Since 1921 
Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 











Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
| California - Nevada 








COhe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of _ this 
distinguished hotel. 


—_——__..@ 


Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath ..............0000 2.50 and up 














... calls to 
the stores 

















Family news... 
neighborly chats 


Making asale... 
saving a trip to 
town... getting 
market reports 
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Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 





THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Owned and Operated by Local Stockmen 


Gateway to Coast and Eastern Markets 
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of hay this winter and it looks as if 
the price will be between $5 and $6 
a ton. 

Both fine-wooled and crossbred 
yearling ewes have changed hands at 
$7 a head and some crossbred ewe 
lambs sold yesterday (November 1) 
at $6 a head. Very few yearlings are 
for sale now. Nearly every one sold 
their ewe lambs this fall; I think 
only three outfits kept them. 


Peter Sagardoy 
WASHINGTON 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed 
until near the end of the month 
when unusually cold weather occur- 
red, the coldest of October record in 
places. Rains and snows came dur- 
ing the middle and latter parts of 
the month, especially in the western 
portion; the eastern portion had 
light precipitation, but enough to 
refresh pastures and ranges which 
were badly in need of moisture, and 
still need much more. Livestock 
have been moving for some weeks 
from summer to winter range areas, 


and are in satisfactory condition. 


Yakima 


Feed was fairly good on the forest 
ranges this year considering the dry- 
ness of the season. Nearly all of the 
sheepmen around here feel that the 
forest ranges are improving and that 
there is no need for cutting permits 
for protection. 

Fall feed will be good if it rains 
more; we have already had some 
rains but need more. 

We had more fat lambs to market 
this fall than a year ago and fewer 
feeders. About $8 a head is the price 
paid for both fine wools and cross- 
bred ewe lambs. Sheepmen have kept 
about the same number of ewe lambs 
as in 1934. 

The sheepmen of this state have 
passed through a period of dry sea- 
sons that have been costly to them 
all, as they have been forced to lease 
or buy irrigated pastures for their 
sheep on account of the lack of fall 
rains. Most of the sheepmen are 
broke, but things are looking better 
this fall as wool and lambs have been 
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bought at better prices and the busi- 
ness has a brighter outlook. 


George Jovick 


Washtucna 


Early fall conditions have been 
good, but fall range feed is poor for 
the want of rain. Summer feed on 
the national forest was good and 
the proportion of fat lambs was 
about 5 per cent larger than for a 
year ago, while our feeder end was 
10 per cent short. I do not believe 
as many ewe lambs were kept this 
year, probably 5 per cent under the 
number held back last year, but the 
average age of the flocks around here 
is younger than in previous years. 
The prevailing price for bunches of 
straight ewe lambs, both fine wools 
and crossbreds, is 7/2 cents a pound. 


Leon Jassaud 


IDAHO 


Mild temperatures early in the 
month gave way to appreciably 
colder temperatures during the latter 
half, the general freeze terminating 
the growing season. Light to mod- 
erate precipitation occurred, chiefly 
over the panhandle section; more 
moisture is needed elsewhere over 
the state. Livestock have largely left 
the mountains, and are foraging on 
local pasturage, awaiting moisture 
on the winter range areas. Both 
cattle and sheep are in good condi- 
tion as a general rule. 


Gooding 


October 24 finds us with feed 
rather dry and a shortage of water. 
Grazing on the public domain range 
is poor and there is not much pas- 
ture available on account of the 
water shortage. During the winter 
we keep our sheep on the ranch and 
feed hay. Hay will be rather cheap 
this year. 

Yearling fine-wooled ewes have 
recently changed hands at $6.50, 
and $7.00 has been paid for cross- 
breds of the same age. No ewe lambs 
have been moving. I think about 
the same number were kept for re- 
placements as in the previous year. 


The average age of the ewe flocks js 
slightly under that of 1933 and of 
1934. 

John Edholm 


Howe 


We have had some rain and snoy, 
but the feed is still (October 23) 
very dry; in fact, there isn’t much 
to the range feed on the public do- 
main because it is so dry. On other 
lands it is some better, and prospects 
for winter feed are very good. 

There have been no sales of year- 
ling ewes, but crossbred ewe lambs 
have brought 8 cents a pound and 
fine-wooled ewe lambs $5 a head, 
About 2 per cent more lambs were 
saved for the flocks than in 1934, 
There are not many old ewes in the 
bands at present. 

Lorenzo Fallert 


Carey 


There is a lot of grass on all the 
land used for fall grazing in this 
district, but it is very dry. We need 
rain badly (October 24). There will 
be plenty of hay for winter feeding, 
None of it has been sold yet, but it 
will be cheap. 

Six dollars a head has been paid 
for crossbred ewe lambs and 7% 
cents a pound for fine wools. No 
sales of yearling ewes have been 
made, although we have more on 
hand than a year ago. Very few ewe 
lambs are bred in this section, less 
than usual this year. The flocks gen- 
erally are younger than for the past 


two years. 
B. L. Evans 


Jerome 


Mild weather prevailed until No- 
vember 1 when three inches of snow 
fell and colder weather set in. There 
has been plenty of good pasture for 
our stock. On the public domain 
fall feed has been plentiful but very 
dry, but with the recent snow the 
sheep can soon be moved to the 
desert for the winter. This section 
has produced a good supply of hay 
which can be had at $5 a ton; barley 
is 75 cents per hundred. 

I think perhaps a few more year- 
ling ewes are on hand and for sale 
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than last year and some crossbreds 
have changed hands at $7 a head. 
More ewe lambs are being purchased 
and shipped in than a year ago, 8 
cents a pound being the figure in 
some recent transactions in crossbred 
ewe lambs. Generally there are more 
young sheep in the flocks of this 
district than was the case in either 
1933 or 1934. 
Ivan G. Epperson. 


MONTANA 


Warm weather the first part, 
some showers during the middle of 
the month, and much colder 
weather during the latter part is the 
record for Montana, the unusually 
severe cold of the last few days being 
quite hard on livestock, because in 
many sections it was attended by 
snowfall. However, while forage 
was dry and none too plentiful, 
there were ample supplementary 
feeds available and livestock went 
into the cold snap in fairly good 
shape. Winter wheat seedings have 
not done well, nor made much 
growth because of dry soils. 


WYOMING 


Mild weather the first two weeks 
was followed by freezing weather 
in the last two weeks, terminating 
the growth of most vegetation. 
Moisture is generally ample, espec- 
ially over the eastern portion. Live- 
stock are in good to excellent condi- 
tion. The mountains are covered 
with snow. Water shortages pre- 
vailed generally until the last week 
when snow fell generally. Range 
forage is good. 


Moneta 


The weather has been very dry, 
but conditions will corttinue favor- 
able as long as feed can be reached 
from present water supplies. Feed 
on the public domain in much im- 








proved over last year, but on other 
areas it is falling off some now be- 
cause most of the privately owned 
lands are adjacent to watering places 
and have been worked over more 
than the public domain. Winter 
feed prospects are quite good. 
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C. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif. 29 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming......................«-. 28 
HAMPSHIRES 
Gus Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho 27 
CROSSBREDS 
E. W. Wayman, Ingomar, Mont 29 
SUFFOLKS 
J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ont., Canada............................ 27 
CORRIEDALES 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, WyY0................0.-.--ssscesseeBS 
BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio............ 28 
American Corriedale, Cheyenne, Wyoming...............28 
Amercian Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 27 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio...................... 28 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana.................28 
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As old ewes are bringing $3.00 a 
head, the bands are being more close- 
ly mouthed than usual and there is 
a marked improvement in the aver- 
age age of the ewes. More ewe lambs 
are also being held than was the case 
last year. The sales that have been 
made were at 81% cents for cross- 
bred ewe lambs and 8 cents for fine 
wools. The sale price on yearling 
fine wools has been $6.75 a head, but 
not nearly so many yearling ewes 
are changing hands this year as in 
1934 when reductions were en- 


forced. 
X. 


Bonneville 


Conditions here are favorable, 
both as to weather and present and 
prospective feed supplies (October 
30). 

I bought 500 head of yearling 
crossbred ewes this fall at $6 and $7. 
Ewe lambs have moved at 84 cents 
a pound. I think there are 20 per 
cent more yearling ewes on hand 
than| a year ago, but the average 
age of the flocks remains about the 
same as in the past two years. 


George B. Fuller 


Hulett 

My sheep are grazed on deeded 
and leased land during the summer 
and feed conditions have been good 
this year. I think it is a good move 
to reduce the number of sheep per- 
mitted on the national forests to 
protect and improve forage condi- 
tions there, but stockmen should 
know what their allotments are in 
time to shape their herds accord- 
ingly. 

Eight cents has been paid for 
straight ewe lambs. None of these 
lambs went to market and I think 
the majority of sheepmen kept a 
larger number of them than in 1934 
for their own flocks. Most of the 
bands here are made up of young 


ewes. 


Ray C. Edsall 









































THE NaTIONAL Woot GROWER, NOVEMBER, 1935 


“It’s an ill wind 
that blows no good” 


it seems inevitable that the general quality of 


@ The recent drought—although a great 
national tragedy — may prove of some advan- 
tage to the livestock industry. Because of feed 
shortage producers had to thin out their herds, 
naturally sacrificing their scrubs first. Now that 
the drought is over, producers are in the proc- 
ess of building up their stock from the finer 


animals which remain. Taking the long view, 


livestock will gradually be improved. 

Better livestock means better meat. Many 
consumers are able and willing to pay better 
prices when they can be certain of quality. They 
want tender, tasty meat in small cuts, free of 
waste. That is a goal towards which to aim in 


rebuilding the nation’s herds and flocks. 


(CKC_acoce 


President 





ARMOUR = COMPANY 
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WESTERN WOOL GROWERS 


CAN NOW PROFIT BY RESTORATION C 





SOUTH OMAHA 


FFECTIVE JULY 15, western trunk lines revised their The differential of approximately 24 cents per 
4 tariffs on sheep and lambs to provide for change hundredweight that has existed between the river mar- 
Thats ection kets and other western points, or direct, at which the 
means that western sheepmen can now take advantage change of ownership: a gt wile roe ned in force after 

é te, : : 7 it was stricken from tariffs governing the rates through 
of SOUTH OMAHA'S convenient location and better river points in 1932, is now removed. Range growers 


marketing facilities, while at the same time enjoying need no longer make a sacrifice in order to avail them- 


the benefit of the through, or minimum freight rate. selves of SOUTH OMAHA service. 


of ownership at Missouri river markets 


Quick, easy access from railroad feed yards enables you to put your | 
on sale in the best condition and with the least 


shrink at South Omaha. 


MAXIMUM DEMAND 
CREATES MAXIMUM PR 
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> PACKERS 
NDEPENDENT PACKERS 
ORDER BUYERS 


Abundant supplies of feed are promised for the SOUTH OMAHA FARMER-FEEDERS 


market territory this year. All indications point to more orders for 


. Fl ‘ aye . & a MME 
thin lambs than have existed here for several seasons RCIAL FEEDERS .. 





South Omaha Offers a Broad Demand for 
Both Fats and Feeders 


. ; ' ore fat lam sughtered at SOUTH OMAH 
Sell your sheep and lambs where rail and oe OMAHA 


feed yard facilities are most convenient . y year tha arket west of 
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the Mississippi 
Where you are sure of a competitive market for 
everything from pee-wees to prime fat and 


sller processors 


feeder stock . . . and in the large new double- ave plants here. With the change in ownership privilege 
deck, all steel-and-concrete sheep barn. SHIP i order buy tend thelr eneretion: at 
TO SOUTH OMAHA. chee 


Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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